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FROM THE EDITOR 


Schematic Volunteers 

want begin by thanking the six people 
[oe swiftly and graciously replied to 

my January request for volunteers to 
draw schematics. As mentioned, I had need 
for just one schematic at that moment. I as- 
signed it to one of the volunteers and got it 
back practically overnight! I have all six 
contacts in a permanent file, and it’s great 
to know that the backing is there. 


Comings and Goings 


First we regretfully (and I hope tem- 
porarily) bid goodbye to George Free- 
man’s “Mics and Men” Column. It seems 
just yesterday that I accepted on the spot 
his telephoned proposal for a series of 
brief columns featuring famous mics 
with famous users. But that was in early 
1999 and here it is about ten years later! 
Other activities have left George without 
time to continue the column. Come back 
soon if you can, George! 

As luck would have it, however, we 
will still have a column with a connection 
to broadcasting, though with a little dif- 
ferent twist. This issue sees the debut of 
Walt Lindenbach’s “Radio Ramblings.” 
We haven’t pinned him down on content, 
but the column will be technically ori- 
ented and based mostly on his broadcast- 
ing experience—with some echoes from 
his later process control and communica- 
tions products design business. 

As far as I remember, this is the Jour- 
nal’s first regular columnist from Our 
Neighbor to the North—so we’re pleased 
to welcome Walt! See “About Our Au- 
thors” for a little more about this new 
columnist. 

Also debuting this month, as mentioned 
in the last issue, is Dick Parks’ new col- 
umn. “Radio Rehabbing 101” is a replace- 
ment for Dick’s former “Breadboarding.” 
It will be targeted towards beginning and 
intermediate hobbyists and will feature 
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troubleshooting of broadcast receivers. 
Coming next month will be the debut 
of another new column, “Transmitters,” 
by Bruce Howes, W1UJR. This is envi- 
sioned as a column complementary to 
Bill Fizette’s “The Communication Re- 
ceiver,” dealing with issues for transmit- 
ters similar to those that Bill covers for 
receivers. We’re looking forward to it. 


Leave the Layouts to Us! 


Our regular authors don’t need to be ad- 
vised of this—but it’s very common for new 
authors (and the more of those the merrier!) 
to want to help us with layouts. But when 
graphics come embedded in word process- 
ing documents, we immediately have to ask 
the authors to resend those graphics as inde- 
pendent files. We require them to set up the 
story in our page layout software. 

If an author wishes to show us where 
he or she feels the graphics should be po- 
sitioned, it’s perfectly fine. But such 
graphics are always deleted before pro- 
duction. We have no way to get them out 
as the independent files we need. 

On a related issue, recently a couple of 
authors have submitted tabular data 
using the table function within their word 
processing programs. The motive is a 
constructive one—to help us present 
their data in an attractive and efficient 
manner. But, again, graphics like that are 
incompatible with our layout software. 
Trust us to make your tables look pretty; 
send your columns of data delineated 
only by tabs! 


Soon—The Conference 

It is amazing—but here it is, time for 
the April issue with its reminders of the 
upcoming Annual Conference. I’m cer- 
tainly looking forward to shaking hands 
with as many of our readers as possible 
and discussing any ideas that you may 
have for the Journal. See you there! 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings, 


e have been busy putting to- 

gether the schedule for the 2009 

Annual Conference and getting 

the seminars and forums lined up. As 
many of you already know, the theme will 
Kit Radios. The dates for the conference 
are August 20, 21, 22, 23, 2009. Early reg- 
istration will be on Thursday evening and 
the flea market will open the next morning. 
For more info on the Conference look 
in the “Conference Preview” section of 
this issue. The complete Conference 
‘schedule will be in the July issue of the 
Journal as usual. If you would like to 
volunteer to help, just contact Roy Wi- 
dermuth (w3rlw@rochester.rr.com) or 
myself (see below.) We are always look- 


ing for energetic people who are willing 
to get involved with the organization. 

Don’t forget that the AWA will be hav- 
ing its Spring Meet on May 2, 2009. For 
more info check out the activities calen- 
dar in the Journal or our web site. This 
meet is growing every year. Many thanks 
go the Museum staff and volunteers for 
putting on this event. So come on out and 
support your museum. 

I am always eager to hear your ques- 
tions or comments. Feel free to contact 
me. But please no calls after 9:30 p.m. 
(eastern time), if possible. 

Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Ave., St. Albans, WV 25177 

304-722-4690 

awapresident@Suddenlink.net 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


RICHARD T. AMMON 
Oscillator Circuits in 1920s Superhets 
Richard Ammon has served as a U.S. 
Army Signal Corps Instructor of basic 
and advanced electronics. He has also 
had a career of almost 25 years in broad- 
casting, holding positions from DJ to 
Sales Manager, and has supervised 
ground-up construction of a 50 kW FM 
station, complete with new studios. He 
has taught Radio/TV Broadcasting at 
Wabash Valley College in Mt. Carmel, 
IL. Most recently, he spent 20 years in 
the computer industry in varied positions 
that included sales and web site design. 
He currently works for the Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, Tourism and Visitor’s Center. 
Richard has been collecting old radios 
since he was 12 years old, and still has the 
first two radios he bought (how about an 
AK 944 and a Philco 70 for six dollars?). 
His collection emphasizes 1927 and ear- 
lier sets, and he has been databasing su- 
perhets for eight years—so far document- 
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ing over seven hundred brands, models, 
and variations from 1918 to 1930. This 
data is on the process of being compiled 
into an illustrated reference book. 

He has been Editor of the Colorado 
Radio Collectors’ Club newsletter and 
Publisher of the bi-monthly Transistor 
Radio Collector magazine. Richard is 
now looking for opportunities to get back 
into broadcasting and talk radio. 


JOEL L. EKSTROM, W2UGX 


In Search of Linear Tuning 

Joel became interested in home brew 
receivers during World War II, when he 
built several “squal-o-dynes” to listen to 
the BBC and other foreign broadcasts. 
First licensed as W2UGX in 1947, he 
was active on 10 and 75 meter phone for 
about eight years from locations in New 
York and Connecticut. 

He received a BS degree from MIT in 
1952, and a MSEE degree from Johns 
Hopkins in 1958. During his professional 
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career he performed systems studies on 
ground- and space-based radar systems, 
and on a variety of terrestrial and satellite 
digital communication systems. 

In the early 1970s he began to collect 
parts for a double-conversion superhet, 
and began to experiment with the linear 
tuning system described in his current ar- 
ticle. The experiments were successful 
and his only regret is that he didn’t think 
of it earlier. 

Joel currently resides in Sedona Ari- 
zona, where the noise level at his QTH is 
so high he can only hear only local sta- 
tions on the BC band and nothing on the 
HF ham bands. He is building a Lamb 
noise silencer for his HQ-180 receiver 
and hopes that will help. 


WALTER LINDENBACH 
New Columnist—“Radio Ramblings” 

Walt’s fascination with things electrical 
began before he began school. Later, a 
crystal set, one-tube radios, repair of old 
salvaged radios, and an experimental 
broadcast transmitter augmented his school 
studies. Formal education continued at the 
University of British Columbia in Vancou- 
ver, and concluded at the Southern Alberta 
Institute of technology in Calgary, Alberta. 
Employment at a small radio station gave 
him broad experience with all aspects of 
radio broadcasting including studio equip- 
ment and acoustics, audio transmission fa- 
cilities including microwave links, AM and 
FM transmitters, antenna patterns and radi- 
ation contouring. In 1970, he started an 
electronics design and manufacturing com- 
pany called Calgary Controls Ltd., which 
developed and manufactured process con- 
trol and communications products to cus- 
tomer specifications. 

In 1990, Calgary Controls Ltd. was 
merged with MCI Telecommunications 
Inc. of Boston, Massachusetts, and Walter 
retired. Since then, he has informally con- 
tinued experiments and studies and writ- 
ten articles for technical magazines, EDN 
and Nuts & Volts included. 


MIKE MURPHY, WU2D 
A Visit to Kharoba Electronika 

Mike has been playing with radio cir- 
cuits since he was in middle school in the 
early 1970s. Influenced by a high school 
shop teacher who was also an AWA mem- 
ber, radio collector, and EE, he soon ob- 
tained a ham license and got on the air with 
military surplus gear including a BC-348 
receiver and ARCS transmitters. Experi- 
menting with electrical circuits, he studied 
both tube and solid state electronics. 

He obtained two engineering degrees, 
with co-op experience, in five years of col- 
lege at SUNY and RIT. Graduating in 1980, 
his first job was in the special products en- 
gineering group at Motorola. This group 
catered to undercover police customers and 
three-letter-agencies. This steered him into 
the “spook gear” design business, working 
for a number of companies. He has de- 
signed a lot of body-worn gear—including 
both audio and video devices—and created 
plenty of disguised devices, some quite silly 
like a TV that watches you! 

Mike is still a very active ham and still 
into military surplus and home brewing. He 
has written for OST and Electric Radio 
magazines. “My most popular article was 
done last year. It was ‘Secrets of the Dead 
Command Sets’ in ER. I must have received 
a hundred e-mails and letters—everybody 
loves those things.” Drawn to the AWA 
four years ago by the Bruce Kelley Memo- 
rial 1929 QSO Party, he went wild building 
up gear and perfecting antennas for that 
contest. He finally won it last year along 
with the Linc Cundall OT Contest. 


ERIC P. WENAAS : 
Restoration of a Wireless Specialty Audio 
Amplifier 

Eric P. Wenaas has had a lifelong pas- 
sion for antique radios. He experimented 
with, and repaired, radios and televisions 
while in high school, and went on to study 
electrical engineering at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Graduating with B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees in Electrical Engineering, he then 
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earned a Ph.D. degree in Interdisciplinary 
Studies at the School of Engineering of 
University of New York (Buffalo). After 
graduating, he moved to Southern Cali- 
fornia, working at Gulf General Atomic 
for several years before joining Jaycor, a 
defense company in Southern California, 
where he spent most of his career. Begin- 
ning as an engineer, he later became Pres- 
ident and Chief Executive Officer. 

Upon his retirement in 2002, Eric set 
out to research the early days of wireless 
and document interesting historical vi- 
gnettes using original materials. He has 
written articles for the AWA Review and 


Antique Radio Classified, and has recently 
published a critically acclaimed book, 
RCA: The Golden Age of Radiola, 1919- 
1929 covering the early history of RCA— 
including the formative years of the Mar- 
coni Telegraph Company of America. For 
this work he received the AWA Houck 
Award for Documentation in 2007. He is 
a past member of the American Physical 
Society, and a current member of the 
IEEE and the Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion. Dr. Wenaas resides in Southern Cal- 
ifornia and continues to enjoy collecting 
and displaying radios and researching the 
early days of wireless. 


AWA REVIEW, VOLUME 21, continued from page 70 


interest is wireless history. Clearly, Thomson 
was a very influential man in the develop- 
ment of early science. The Barts’ enthusiasm 
for this subject is evident in their writing. 

A History of Emerson by Brian Be- 
langer, seeks to remedy a lack of historical 
documentation on this company that was 
among the top ten radio manufacturers for al- 
most 25 years. Brian’s history is also based 
on several of his presentations, including one 
at the 2007 AWA Annual Conference. 

The History of WurliTzer Radio, 
1924—1937 by Larry Babcock, traces the 
history of the WurliTzer company from its 
beginnings as a musical instrument maker 
in Germany in the early 1800s through its 
later success with jukeboxes and carnival 
organs in the US. He details their success- 
ful involvement in radio production that 
followed. Larry describes some unique 
products of the period, including his 
radio/piano combination. 

From Iddy Umpty to Charlie Mc- 
Carthy: Radio Games and the Rise of 
Commercial Broadcasting, 1918—1938 
by Graeme Bartram, traces the rise of com- 
mercial broadcasting through the evolving 
nature of radio games. In this scholarly 
treatment form Australia, Bartram traces 
how commercial broadcasting was so well 
accepted, early after its inception. 
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A Tale of Two Unusual Radio Stations 
by James O’Neal describes the establish- 
ment of government broadcasting stations 
during Word War II. This was in response 
to the perceived propaganda threat by sta- 
tions in Germany and Japan. The stations 
were established in extreme haste but con- 
tinued after the war as Voice of America 
stations, the last going off the air in 2007 
after 63 years of service. James’ article in- 
cludes geographic site selection, equip- 
ment considerations, wartime shortages, 
and so forth. 

The Doron Brothers Electric Company 
in Hamilton, Ohio by Charles J. Stinger, de- 
scribes how a small company was estab- 
lished in Hamilton, OH, to develop and 
manufacture wireless equipment and enter 

broadcasting. The brothers were two young 
sons of Joseph Doron, a local politician, and 
the year was around 1910. A wireless trans- 
mitting and receiving building was built be- 
hind the Doron home in 1913. By World 
War I the Dorons had enough reputation to 
supply contracts to the Signal Corps. In 
1922, Joseph Doron died from a heart attack 
and the business was closed. 

AWA Review Volume 21 is priced at 
$20.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where add $5.00. Use the “Museum Store 
Order Form” on the back page. 
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AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 
associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 


P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


April 19 May 15-16, 18-19 

Tri-State Radio Fest John Rollins OT DX 
Contest 

April 24-25 

IHRS/AWA Spring Radio May 15-16 

Festival NARC Radio Daze 

May 2 May 30 

AWA Spring Meet CC-AWA Spring Swap 
Meet 

May 3 

AWA Museum August 20-23 

Board Meeting AWA Annual 
Conference 

AWA, Inc. 

Board meeting 

Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 
TRI-STATE RADIO FEST awa 
April 19 


Sponsored by the Pittsburgh Antique 
Radio Society (PARS) and the Buckeye 
Antique Radio and Phonograph Club 
(Akron, Ohio). This year we’re back again 
at the 10,000 sq. ft. Center Stage Banquet 
Hall, 1495 Old Brodhead Road, Monaca, 
PA, next to Beaver Valley Mall. Food and 
lodging are within walking distance. 

This is an indoor flea market and auc- 
tion focusing on antique/vintage radio, 
phonograph, TV, audio and amateur 
equipment. Vendor set up: 6:30-8:30 a.m. 
Flea market: 8:30-noon. Auction check-in 
is 9 a.m.-noon. The auction, called by 
Richard Estes, begins at noon. Six-foot 
flea market tables are $20 each and in- 
clude entry for two persons. Visitor en- 
trance fee is $5 per person. Children 12 
and under free. For additional information 
visit or call Rege Flaherty 724-969-0643, 
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Chris Wells 724-942-1113 or Tom 
Dixon 412-343-5326. 


IHRS/AWA SPRING RADIO FESTIVAL 
April 24-25 

Friday April 24 — Swap and sell 4:00 
p.m. to 8:00 p.m. (setup 3 p.m.), Saturday 
April 25 — 7:00 a.m. to about 2:00 p.m. 

Held at the roomy, clean and new 
Kokomo Event Center, 1500 N. Reed Rd. 
(US 31), Kokomo, IN. Tables provided at 
nominal cost. Old Equipment Contest. 
1920s operating radio display. More info: 
www.indianahistoricalradio.org. Contact 
Fred Prohl at (812) 988-1761 or 
fprohl@att.net; Herman Gross at (765) 
459-8308 or hw144ihrs@comcast.net 
AWA SPRING MEET 
May 2 

To be held at the Bloomfield, NY Ele- 
mentary School, 45 Maple Ave. (Route 
444) just around the corner from the 
A.W.A. Electronic Communication Mu- ° 
seum Annex at 6910 Rt. 5 & 20 (intersec- 
tion with Rt. 444). See map in Confer- 
ence Preview section. Starts at 7:00 a.m. 
vendor setup. Doors open at 8:00 a.m. 

The entire day will be devoted to vin- 
tage radio and communication, starting 
with indoor and outdoor flea markets, an 
extended auction of radio items during the 
morning hours, with coffee and donuts 
available in the school auditorium. The 
entry fee remains at $5.00 for this event 
and includes an award drawing at the con- 
clusion of the radio auction. Indoor flea 
market tables (provided) and outdoor 
parking spaces remain at $7.00 each. 

This annual A.W.A. event is open to 
the public and the indoor venue assures a 
great time, rain or shine. Tours of the 
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world famous AWA Museum available. 
Contact Spring Meet Coordinator Ron 
Roach, W2FUI, at (585) 526-5487 for 
meet information. 


AWA, INC. BOARD MEETING, AND ‘awal 
AWA MUSEUM BOARD MEETING 
-May 2 

To be held at the at the new Media Cen- 
ter (Bldg. 2) of the AWA Electronic Com- 
munication Museum complex at 6925 
Rtes 5&20 (intersection with Rt. 444), 
Bloomfield, NY. beginning at 1 p.m. In- 
cludes a special meeting to discuss 
merger of AWA, Inc. and AWA Museum. 
‘JOHN ROLLINS OT DX CONTEST AWA 
May 15-16, 18-19 

See “Amateur Radio” column in this issue. 


NARC RADIO DAZE 
May 15-16 

Visit the Northland Antique Radio 
Web Site at www.geocities.com/Televi- 
sionCity/4544/ for details as they become 
available. 
CC-AWA SPRING SWAP MEET AWA 
May 30 

At the North Carolina Transportation 
Museum in Spencer, NC. Admission is 
free. For details, visit cc-awa.org or con- 
tact Ron Lawrence at 704-289-1166 
home; 704-516-8819 cell; e-mail 
W4RON @carolina.rr.com 


IBVWS GARDEN PARTY AND 
HARPENDEN MEET 
June 6 - June 7 

Two renowned British Vintage Wire- 
less Society events take place back to 
back on these dates. They are the garden 
party at the British Vintage Wireless and 
Television Museum (June 6 in West Dul- 
wich, London) and the Harpenden Swap- 
meet (June 7 at Harpenden Public Hall, 
Southdown Road, Harpenden). Both 
events are open to members only, but 
bonafide guests of members are eligible 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE my 
Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out your — 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


to attend at Harpenden. Visit www.bvws. 
org.uk/index.htm for more details, in- 
cluding how to join. 


MAARC RADIOACTIVITY 2009 
June 11-13 

Sponsored by the Mid-Atlantic An- 
tique Radio Club, celebrating its 25th an- 
niversary this year. Location: Sheraton 
Washington North Hotel, 4095 Powder 
Mill Rd., Beltsville, MD. Flea Market 
(starts 6 a.m. Fri.), Seminars, Old Equip- 
ment Contest, Banquet, big Auction Sat- 
urday (noon). Full details at www.maarc. 
org, or contact Steve Hansman, (410) 
974-0561. 


AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE AWA 


August 20-23 


At the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy Conference Center. See “Conference 
Preview” in this issue. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio— 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 
2929 Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 
blocks east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy 


Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap meet 


and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail 
to above address; phone (937) 294-8960; 
e-mail KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM 

¢ California Historical Radio Society— 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio So- 
ciety—Meets on the third Wednesday of 
each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 


AWA NETS 


(EASTERN TIME) 


PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: VARIOUS); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 


MONDAY: 
*1900 kHz +, SSB or AM, 8 p.m., (NCS Joe 
Cro, N3IBX) 


TUESDAY: 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3837 kHz + kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20B)) 


“After some 14 months of operation, the AWA Top 
Band 160 meter net is alive and flourishing. How- 
ever, the published frequency, 1900 KHz, is run- 
ning into significant interference problems, and the 
decision has been made to QSY to 1945 KHz. This 
is still being evaluated, but seems to work much 
better. Anyone wishing to check in is advised to lis- 
ten on 1945, Monday evenings, at 8 p.m. Eastern 
time. It is an open net, and everyone is welcome. 
CW 

DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, in- 
formal. Check both frequencies for activity and 
join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see what 
you stir up. First WEDNESE 
8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 
MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: N2WZS) 
Receive 145.11 MHz 
Transmit 144.510 MHz 
110.9 PL 


ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

¢ Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in 
January, May, July and October) plus an 
annual conference, “Spring Meet in the 
Carolinas,” on the 4th weekend in March. 
Executive committee meets approxi- 
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mately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact 
Ron Lawrence, W4RON, Chapter Presi- 
dent, P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 
28106-3015; phone (704) 289-1166; e- 
mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.— 
Meets at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of 
each month at Devry Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1350 Alum Creek Rd., Colum- 
bus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Contact: Barry 
Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club— 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on 
the second Tuesday of each month. Loca- 
tion: Telford Community Center on 
Hamlin Ave. in Telford, PA. Annual 
dues: $15.00, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the club’s monthly newsletter The 
Oscillator. For more info contact 
Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901. 
Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)—Meets monthly on the second 
Tuesday (April thru October) at Bayland 
Park, 6:30-9 p.m. in SW Houston. March 
and November meetings are held on Sat- 
urdays at the American Legion Hall off 
Alba Street in North Houston at 9 a.m. 
Each meeting includes an auction and 
program. Two one day auctions are held 
each spring and fall. An annual conven- 
tion is held in February. A newsletter, 
The Grid Leak, is published monthly. 
Membership is $20/yr. Website: www. 
HVRA. org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242, (e-mail: mingqi53@ 
sbcglobal.net). 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono 
Society—Meets third Thursday of 
month, 7 p.m. Meeting, swap meet, and 
membership info: Peter DeAngelo, Pres- 
ident, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, Campbell 
Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society— 
Meets quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and 
Oct. Flea market, old equipment contest 
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With the Chapters 


ur Winter Swap Meet was held 
(): the last Saturday in January. 

This was the first year at our 
new location in the Mebane Auction 
Gallery at Mebane, NC. It’s an all-in- 
door event, which we’ve discovered is 
a good thing in January. We were all 
amazed at the turnout. All available 
table space inside the auction house 
was filled with radios and radio acces- 
sories. There were more than 25 ven- 
dors and well as over a hundred shop- 
pers. Many thanks to my buddy Kirk 
Cline and the good folks at the Mebane 
Auction Gallery for hosting this event. 
Mark your calendars for the last Satur- 
day in January 2010, we will be back 
there next year. 

By the time you read this, the 2009 
Charlotte Conference will have come 
and gone. The next event on the CC- 
AWA calendar is our Spring Swap 
Meet. It will be held in Spencer NC, at 


and auction at all events. The IHRS Bul- 
letin has been published quarterly since 
1971. For meet details and information 
about the club and our Indiana Historic 
Radio Museum in Ligonier, IN. see our 
web site at www.indianahistoricalradio. 
org, contact Herman Gross, W9ITT, at 
1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 46902- 
5977 (765) 459-8308, or email w9itt@ 
sbcglobal.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club—This On- 
tario, Canada club meets in London on the 
first Saturday of January, March, May, 
June and November. Annual flea market 
held in Guelph, Ontario in September in 
conjunction with the Toronto club. Con- 
tact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IIA, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1AO. 
(519) 638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan 
Luo at lvrceditor@ yahoo.com. 
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the North Carolina Bue 
Transportation Museum, on Saturday 
May 30th. As with all of our Saturday 
swap meets, admission 1s FREE. 

Our Summer Swap meet will be in 
Valdese NC again this year, on Saturday, 
August 8th. This meet is held right in the 
middle of a large downtown festival that 
draws thousands of people. Our flea mar- 
ket is in a parking lot on a corner of Main 
Street, where there’s a steady stream of 
people walking by. Lots of chances to 
sell radios and introduce the hobby of 
radio collecting to the public. 

Details for all of our events can be 
found on the club web page at , or contact 
me directly if you have any questions. 

Ron Lawrence, W4RON 

PO Box 3015 

Matthews, NC 28106-3015 

704-289-1166 home 

704-516-8819 cell 

e-mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com 


¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC)—Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the 
Davidsonville Family Recreation Center 
in Davidsonville, MD. (But meets once or 
twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
web site for schedules, details and maps). 


‘Contacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 14408 


Brookmere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, 
703-818-2686 e-mail gshearer@cox.net; 
Membership Chair, Paul Farmer, 540- 
987-8759, e-mail: oldradiotime@ 
hotmail.com. Website www.maartc.org 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club— 
Meets second Friday each month, 7:30 
p.m. Holds three annual swap meets. Visit 
the website, www. njarc.org or contact 
Phil Vourtsis, 13 CornellPI., Manalapan, 
NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, pvourtsis@ 
optonline.net. 
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AWA MINI MEET 


This “AWA Mini Meet” was held at the 
home of N3IBX, Washington's Crossing, 
PA, on February 28, 2009. Standing, left 


to right, are Jim Richardson KB1MCV, 
Vernon Yeich, KB3RQE, Bill Fizette, 
W2DGB, Joe Cro N3IBX, and Bill Hurni 
W3HWT. Front row, L to R, Bill Fleig 
K1BF, Tom Bohlander, WA3KLR. 


¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts 
four events with swap meets each year 
(in February, May, September and No- 
vember) including an annual conference, 
“Radio Daze,” for two days in mid-May. 
Annual dues are $12.00, which includes a 
subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web 
site at www.geocities.com/northland. 
geo/; contact Ed Ripley at (651) 457- 
0085; or write NARC, P.O. Box 18362, 
Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society— 
Meets second Saturday of each month at 
or about 10 a.m., at Abemathy Grange 
Hall, 15745 S. Harley Ave., Oregon City, 
OR. Members display radios, exchange 
information. Guests welcome at all meet- 
ings and functions, except board meetings. 
For info, write the Society at P.O. Box 
82379, Portland, Oregon 97282-0379. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors— 
Meets second Saturday of each month, 
(except for April, October, and Decem- 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received 
high marks from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely- § 
illustrated 60-page AWA history available for those who would like extra copies — 
or those who were not members at the time of distribution and didn’t receive 


ber), at Hometown Buffet, 3900 NW 
63rd St., Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors 
welcome. Dinner/Socializing, 6 p.m., 
meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on second 
Saturday in April and October at 8 AM, 
Midwest City Community Center, 100 N. 
Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 of jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 
¢ Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets 
monthly (except June and July) in the 
Conference Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 
Baxter Rd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829-1804 or 
check www.ovrc.org. Membership: $10 
Canadian/yr. 
¢ Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society wel- 
comes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
ket/contests in March, June, September, 
and December. A donation auction is in- 
cluded in September, and our annual 
(continued on page 17) 


one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no limit. But once they're gone they're gone— : 


so act now if you are interested! Send your check to Antique Wireless Association, Box 421, 


Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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Visit us on the Internet at http: //www.antiquewireless.org 


OFFICERS 
Curator 
Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR 


Associate Curator Secretary 

Lauren Peckham Prof. William L. Hopkins, 
Director AA2YV 

Thomas Peterson, Jr. Treasurer 


Deputy Director 
Open 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 
Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 
Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 
Ronald Frisbie* 

Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV 
Lauren Peckham* 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


Morgan Wesson 


REPORT OF BRUCE D. ROLOSON, 
W2BDR, CURATOR 


e are in the process of setting up six 

test and repair stations at our newly 
established Museum Work Center. These 
will be used by Museum staff for mainte- 
nance of equipment in our collections and 
also by members for maintenance of per- 
sonal equipment. But we are going to 
need some help finding test equipment 
for our the new work stations. Right now, 
we are looking for signal generators like 
the HP 8640B and multimeters like the 
Fluke 45. A more complete list of equip- 
ment needs is being developed and will 
be announced in this column. 

In March we will be photographing and 
documenting all telegraph keys and re- 
lated equipment for our database. Once 
this process is completed, this equipment 
will be packed and stored in preparation 
for the move to the new Museum com- 
plex. Stay Tuned! The total project will 
be covered in the next Journal. 

We are trying to solve a “Who Made It 
and What Is It?” mystery and you 
M*A*S*H fans can help! In several 
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Operations Manager 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Ronald Walker, WA2TT 


MUSEUM CONTACT 
For all inquiries about the Museum and its oper- 
ation, contact Museum Curator Bruce D. Rolo- 
son, W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 2 
Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 13732, e-mail 
broloson@ stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 501(c)3 
charitable organization. 


Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW* 


episodes Radar has an electronic thing on 
the shelf behind his desk. It looks like a 
radio of some sort. In a season three 
episode Hawkeye, Margaret and Klinger 
go to a forward aid station to help out. 
Radar uses this thing as a transceiver to 
talk to Klinger at the Station. 

One of the many other episodes of 
M*A*S*H in which this device can be 
seen is “Sons and Bowling” (tenth sea- 
son). It’s clearly visible behind Hawkeye 
in several shots. Our Military experts are 
unable to identify it and think it might be 
just a mockup put together as a prop. 


What do you think? Send me a note with 


your ideas and, if you have one, include a 
photo of a unit that is like it. And if you 
have this piece of equipment and would 
like to donate it, we’d be interested. 

I look forward to seeing some of you at 
our Spring Meeting. 


REPORT OF RON ROACH, W2FUI 
OPERATIONS MANAGER 


Oe volunteers continue to make sig- 


nificant progress at the museum 
complex. At the Annex, Duncan Brown 
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and Roy Wildermuth rehabili- 
tated the TMC SBT 1 kilowatt 
transmitter and the GPR-92 re- 
ceiver console. These were re- 
moved from the last cold war 
bunker installation in Newark, 
NY, several years ago. Paired 
with the Millen station, the 
TMC was on the air for the AM 
QSO party in late February. 

At the media/conference 
center (Building 2), Bob Hob- 
day and Warren Wiedemann 
continue the enormous task of 
adding print and photograph 
entries into the database. At the 
end of February, Bob had 
completed 5,000 photographs 
and Warren had entered 10,000 print 
items. Reorganization of our growing 
collection of print items, allowing room 
on the shelves for future additions, has 
been facilitated by Lynn Bisha, Jeff 
Miller and Tom Ely. 

Jim Kresuzer successfully bid on a 
map case to accommodate out-sized pho- 
tographs, and the existing file cabinets 
were re-arranged to provide for its instal- 


David GUCK........:4.5:. ; 
“+ Charles Wells........... 
“+ Sherwood Snyder, W2KF 


From left: Duncan Brown K20EO, Roy Wildermuth 
W3RLW and Lynn Bisha W2BSN show off the restored 
TMC SBT transmitter. Photo: Ed Gable, K2MP. 


lation in the media area. 

At the Work Center (Building 3), Gib 
Buckbee, our contractor-in-residence, 
completed the installation of the second 
furnace and, with the help of Jack Roubie 
and Dan Waterstraat, finished the instal- 
lation of insulation. The future test and 
repair station area was dry-walled by the 
same contractor who previously dry- 
walled the stairway at the media center. 


EUM DONORS & 


.... sony TC-645 reel to reel with AKG D200E mics - " 
ae Myers Audion with RAO-3 socket, Cleartron (T-19 
bec FCC Reports, hardbound, Vol 1-4, 144/28 transverter, 


Sony 1R-81 in presentation case. 


¢» Anthony Buscaglia, K2NV............. Teletype Corp model 19 complete with wood grain desk, 


“* Dan Waterstraat W2DEW.......... 
* Chet Koziol W2I1HX ................. 
“Will Herod K2LB ..4...... 
David Ball 2... 
% Jaytiamil KC2ZICM................. 


= Mark WeisSkODE. ....5.600.0-302--0030. 
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ST-3 demodulator, Heath HD-3030 CW/RTTY demodulator 


....Gonset GPP-1 phone patch 
....WLS tube tester (promotional item tied to WLS Chicago) 
....Large collection of documentation; books, catalogs, 


data sheets, etc. 


....BOOk collection, 27 titles; wireless, radio, television, 


more.. 


= Nabors HRO Jr with power supply and coil box, Heath 


V7A. 


.... Hickok 800A tube tester, HP-200AB audio generatan 


Heath V7A, more.. 


Compiled by Ed Gable, K2MP, Museum Registrar 
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Dan Waterstratt, W2DEW, painting a new 
wall in Building 3. This area will house 
the parts room. Photo: Ed Gable, K2MP. 


Ron Walker added multiple telephone 
extension jacks throughout the building 
and our resident painters, Jack and Dan, 
continue to work on painting the entire 
interior of the building. Recent purchases 
of two work benches, a 12 foot high 
moveable stairway, two additional map 
cases and nearly 900 parts bins, antici- 
pate the transfer and expansion of the 


parts room and a new rug has been in- 
stalled in the office area of the building. 
The 2009 Spring Meet (see “AWA 
News’) will once again be at the Bloom- 
field Elementary school and will provide 
an opportunity for AWA members and 
the general public to view the progress 
the volunteers have made on several 
fronts since last year. Mark your calen- 
dars for May 2! 


Wanted—for Museum work stations: 
Signal generators like the HP 8640B 
(left) and multimeters like the Fluke 45 
(right). Contact Bruce Roloson at 
broloson@stny.rr.com. 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


MINORU MURAOKA, (5-08) was a 
collector of vintage radios, audio and 
visual instruments and tubes. His col- 
lection was donated to the UEC Com- 
munications Museum of The Univer- 
sity of Electro-Communications in 
Tokyo, Japan. The historical items are 
on exhibit at the museum. 


For additional information about the 
University and the museum please see 
their web site, www.uec.ac.jp/eng/. 
Mr. Muraoka was a resident of © 
Kohoku-ku, one of the wards of the © 
City of Yokohama in Kanagawa 
Prefecture. (Thanks to Keinosuke 
Muraoka) 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, 
WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications must 
confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy 
of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the 
executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 


EDITED BY LUDWELL A. SIBLEY, 102 MCDONOUGH RD., GOLD HILL, OR 97525-9626 
PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. COPYRIGHT © 2009 LUDWELL A. SIBLEY. 


New Tube and Transistor Data 


Radios Identified by Tube 
Complement 


Radio restorers have the perennial 
problem of identifying the make and 
model of an unbranded set when only the 
tube complement is known. John 
Okolowicz, known as a researcher-author 
on the industrial-design aspects of radio 
and TV sets, has developed a powerful 
aid to ease this problem. He has scanned 
the “Tube Complements” book published 
by Sylvania in 1944 and merged it with a 
data base called “The Locator.” Since the 
latter (reviewed by John in Radio Age, 
Nov. 1994) covers all 23 volumes of the 
Rider repair binders, the total time span is 
late ’20s to about mid-1951. 

The result is a search device, available 
on John’s site, which lets the user enter 
the total number of tubes and one through 
four types. The system reports back on all 
known radio models that used the tube(s), 
plus the full tube complement. 

Capturing the Sylvania data, which 
focus on radios made up to the end of 
civilian production in 1942, was not an 
easy task. The type fonts and page layout 
of the book more-or-less crippled early 
character recognition software. The task 
has become less daunting since then. 

The data base, coming from disparate 
sources, is somewhat disjointed: the SyI- 
vania information gives model number 
but no location in the Rider manuals, 
whereas the “Locator” data cites the 
Rider page but without the model. The 
“Locator” also excludes sets with more 
than eight tubes as well as car and 
portable radios. Nevertheless, this search 
tool should prove highly useful. 

As amore esoteric application, tube en- 
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thusiasts can dig into the applications of 
their favorite types. Entering “Wund” 
without specifying a number of tubes in 
the radio gives back a list of 34 “hits” of 
radios that used the Wunderlich detector, 
from 11 brands. Typing in “2B6” gets 
back only six models, from three brands 
(the odd 2B6 seems to have been more 
popular in PA amplifiers than radios). By 
contrast, entering “80” yields 5460 re- 
turns. 


“Data Cache” Now Available 


The Tube Collectors Association is 
now delivering a data DVD-ROM, the 
TCA Data Cache. Under development for 
two-plus years, this product offers three 
unique elements. 

Part One is comprised of PDF scans of 
about 7000 pages of RCA product-man- 
agement files covering about 2800 tube 
types. These are mainly “Harrison” types 
but with some “Lancaster” devices as 
well. This information is from a series of 
37 binders in the Dowd-RCA archive, a 
holding of the AWA Museum. It offers 
considerable insight into the histories of 
development and introduction of success- 
ful (and failed) products. 

Part Two contains about 7000 “registra- 
tion release” records from the Joint Elec- 
tron Devices Engineering Council of the 
Electronic Industries Association (and its 
predecessors), from 1947 until “modern” 
times. The EIA contributed the records, 
but without an index. Jim Cross, tube re- 
searcher, organized a hardy cohort of in- 
vestigators who opened each of the 7000 
PDF files to record their contents. A hun- 
dred-plus files that had been lost through 
misfiling are back in their rightful places. 
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The disc contains comprehensive in- 
dices covering tubes and semiconductors, 
with who registered them and when. 
(While the “Cache” covers about 8800 
tube types, it is not simply a “tube” pro- 
ject because it includes about 17,000 en- 
tries on semiconductors, from 1N21B 
through 6N104A.) The EIA releases pro- 
vide data sheets on products from 243 
manufacturers, domestic and foreign. 
Some are household names; others are to- 
tally obscure. “Undocumented alien” 
tubes are no longer a problem. Nor are 
special-purpose tubes ranging from com- 
monplace through bizarre. 

Part Three is a 43-image step-by-step 
“photo shoot” from Eitel-McCullough 
Inc. covering production in 1944 of the 
VT-158 “Zahl” radar oscillator tube. The 
pictures make it clear that making VT- 
158s was a lot like assembling a ship in a 
bottle. 

None of this material was originally 
public. The RCA records were highly 
proprietary. The EIA material was re- 
leased on a members-only basis, with fur- 
ther publication being up to each manu- 
facturer. The Eimac photos cover a de- 
vice that, while downgraded from Secret, 
was still classified. The disc comes with 
an eight-page booklet covering the capa- 


(AWA NEWS, continued from page 12) 


luncheon/program is held the first Satur- 
day in December. Our newsletter, The 
Pittsburgh Oscillator, is published quar- 
terly. Website: www.pittantiqueradios.org. 
For directions or other information call 
President Regis Flaherty, 724-969-0643 
(email: flaherty@netscape. com) or Vice 
President Bonnie Novak at 412-481-1563 
(e-mail radiolady_2001@libcom.com.) 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 
7:00 p.m. monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 
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bilities and limitations of the files. 

The price of this package is $50 post- 
paid anywhere (about the price of a beat- 
up RCA HB-3 manual on eBay). It may 
be ordered from TCA, PO Box 636, Ash- 
land, OR 97520, or via PayPal to 
tca@jkasystems.com. Your columnist 
will be pleased to supply further informa- 
tion as desired, via tubelore@jeffnet.org. 


Transistor History Series on 
the Web 

For some time, Jack Ward’s Web site on 
solid-state history, www.transistormu- 
seum.com, has held numerous presenta- 
tions on early diode and transistor develop- 
ment. It features a new enhancement: a 
highly detailed “Survey of Early Power 
Transistors” by Joe Knight, who was first 
known to the radio-history community 
from his 350-entry bibliography of pre- 
1921 books on wireless. The study, on a 
topic that had been badly under-docu- 
mented, is organized in terms of twenty- 
two manufacturers: Amperex/Bendix/ 
CBS...through Tung-Sol/Westing- 
house/Western Electric. It is richly illus- 
trated with high-quality photos of early de- 
velopmental and production units. There 
are 25 pictures of “would-love-to-have- 
one” Bell Labs/WE devices alone. 


7912 Paragon Rd., Centerville, OH. 


Annual swap meet. Membership, 
$18/year. Write SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 
292111, Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail 
sparkinc@juno.com or call John Pansing 
at (937) 299-9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets 
alternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. e-mail 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.egvtc. 
com/~edengel/TARC.htm 
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Rotoplex: The Last Martin Key 


he Rotoplex was the last semi-auto- 
| matic key produced by a member 
of the Martin family. This key is 
often credited to Horace G. Martin, the in- 
ventor of the Vibroplex. However, it was 
his eldest son, Horace Jr., who actually 
received the patent and marketed the key. 
A few years ago I had the opportunity 
to interview and correspond with Horace 
G. Martin Jr.’s son, James Martin. He let 
me borrow and examine some of the 
early marketing material and original 
drawings of the Rotoplex. I thought I 
would share some of this information. 


HGM Junior: The Early Years 


Horace Junior, whose nickname was 
Hal, was born on February 8, 1893—in 
Adairsville, Georgia, like his father. 
When he was three, his father was work- 
ing as a telegrapher at the rail depot in 
Adairsville. According to a family story, 
one day Horace Senior spotted his son 
going down a street alone on a tricycle. 
He left his position to go out and grab 
him, missed important train traffic, and 
got fired. Soon after this event, Martin 
and his family moved to New York City. 

Horace Junior’s brief obituary in the 
New York Times (June, 1953) stated that 
he had helped his father develop the Vi- 
broplex key. When the Vibroplex was first 
patented and introduced in 1904 and 1905, 
Horace Jr. was only 11 and 12. But, during 
the years when additional models of the 
Martin Vibroplex were developed, (Model 
X, Blue Racer, Upright, Midget), Horace 
Junior was working with his father. 

There are several entries in the city di- 
rectories of New York City and East 
Rutherford, New Jersey, prior to World 
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fas 


Captain Horace G. Martin, Jr of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps ca. 1935. 


War I, that show Horace Junior was work- 
ing at his father’s shop. In fact, he is listed 
in 1915 as being the manager of his fa- 
ther’s 51 Cliff St. shop in New York City. 

During this period, Horace Junior and 
his father also spent a lot of time experi- 
menting with wireless devices—espe- 
cially crystal sets. It was said Hal was 
proficient in American Morse. 

During World War I, Martin received a 
commission as a Second Lieutenant in 
the Signal Corps. He spent all of his time 
as an instructor of battlefield communi- 
cations equipment with the 101st Signal 
Battalion at Camp Alfred Vail, N.J. 
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After the war and during the 1920s, he 
worked in the construction business and 
was successful as a brick salesman. Mar- 
tin filed his first patent, for a telephone 
booth, in 1926. In 1928, he obtained a 
New York City Master Electrician Li- 
cense and operated his own business, 
listed as the Martin Electric Company, in 
Brooklyn. 

New construction slowed during the 
Great Depression and Martin was forced 
to seek other employment. In 1933, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt created 
the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. It was some- 
times referred to as 
“Roosevelt’s Forest 
Army.” The CCC was 
intended to put young 
unemployed men to 
work on reforestation 
projects and building 
fire towers, bridges, 
trails and drainage sys- 
tems. The Corps was ad- 
ministered by the U.S. 
Army and run by mili- 
tary officers, many of 
them reservists. 

With his military background, Martin 
received a commission as Captain. He 
worked in camps in California and Idaho, 
leaving his wife and two children behind 
in Brooklyn. He returned in 1937 and 
was hired by Western Union—working 
first as a branch manager in the textile 
area of New York City on Worth St. At 
the end of his 16 year career, he was a 
representative in the cable department of 
Western Union’s International Commu- 
nications Division. 


The “Dot Generator” 

Soon after his return from the CCC 
and, apparently on his own time while he 
was working for Western Union, Martin 
became active in designing telegraph in- 
struments. He filed for a patent on No- 
vember 2, 1937 for a “Telegraphic Trans- 
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mitter” that was essentially a semi-auto- 
matic electric keyer. It used either a 
motor with a simple revolving disc or an 
electromagnet with a vibrating arm that 
could constantly generate dots as long as 
it was powered. It could be used as an in- 
dividual key or as a common “dot gener- 
ator” centrally located and available for 
several operators to use at the same time. 

Each operator would have a standard 
Martin Bug frame but without the vibrat- 
ing pendulum. Each “frame” had stan- 


The Rotoplex as pictured in original marketing material. 


dard dash contacts, knobs and a dot lever 
with contacts that were in parallel with 
those of the common dot generator. 

In September, 1938, a somewhat mys- 
terious agreement was made between 
Martin and the Vibroplex Company. 
Martin created a receipt that showed he 
had received from John La Hiff, the gen- 
eral manager of Vibroplex, a down pay- 
ment of $100.00 for a patent that was 
pending at the patent office in Washing- 
ton, D.C.. The patent was for an “Im- 
provement in Telegraph Transmitters.” 
An additional $200.00 was to be paid to 
Martin Jr. after assigning the patent to 
James and William Albright, the owners 
of Vibroplex. 

It is unclear if this agreement was for 
his pending 1937 patent or for an entirely 
different patent that may have been ap- 
plied for but never issued to him. The 
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1937 patent was granted in February of 
1939 to Horace Jr. with no assignments 
listed. It is possible that there were sec- 
ond thoughts and the assignment never 
happened. But, in any case, Vibroplex 
was obviously interested in what Martin 
was offering at that time. | 


The Rotoplex 


In April of 1940, Martin filed for a new 
“Semi-automatic Telegraphic Sending 
Machine” called the Rotoplex. In this de- 
sign, Martin Jr. appears 
to have addressed any 
and all possible criti- 
cisms or defects with 
the Vibroplex no matter 
how remote they might 
have been. He points 
out that the levers on 
“old pivot-supported 
Martin bugs” are all 
mounted on a trunnion 
held by needle points 
riding in the holes of 
two trunnion screws. He 
claimed that the points 
of the pivots were sub- 
ject to rust and to loos- 
ening due to wear. They 
could thus develop high 
resistance at the bear- 
ings. Loose alignment 
was possible with the 
slightest twist of the main frame. 

Martin claimed the Rotoplex was the 
first semi-automatic transmitter ever built 
with precision die cast parts, including 
the dot and dash levers and base. The ver- 
tical superposed levers rested on a die 
cast boss with thirty friction-reducing 
ball bearings of chrome steel set in preci- 
sion ball races. A solid shaft passed 
through the levers and boss and locked 
them into the base. 

The die cast parts allowed for parts in- 
terchangeability and consistent, superior 
alignment during assembly—the latter 
resulting in better current-carrying capa- 
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bilities in use. Under a separate patent he 
designed a one-piece molded knob with 
the same dimensions and feel of the old 
two-piece handle, but with no screws to 
loosen. Binding posts were eliminated, 
with the key’s wiring going directly to 
screw terminals in the bottom. There 
were no rubber feet—a molded rubber 
mat covered the bottom. To prevent rust, 
critical parts were made of non- “ferrous 
metals. 

Martin focused his marketing of the 


Two of Martin’s design drawings for the Rotoplex. 


Rotoplex initially on the military mar- 
ket. He received very favorable response 
from the U.S. Navy on October 24, 
1940. “From a casual examination it ap- 
pears to be far superior to the bug now in 

e...” On December 6, 1940 the Navy 
followed that they did not have a need 
for a large number of the keys, but were 
considering “‘a small number for trial in 
the fleet.” The U.S. Army Signal Corps 
asked Martin specific questions about 
his production capabilities. “It is under- 
stood that the manufacture of the Roto- 
plex is conducted by yourself,” and 
asked if he was “willing to license reli- 
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able manufacturing facilities.” 

The Army’s concerns may be the rea- 
son why Martin arranged for the James 
Clark Jr. Electric Company of Louisville, 
Kentucky to construct the Rotoplex in 
quantity. Many of the Rotoplexes found 
today show both Clark markings and a 
separate tag with Signal Corps markings. 
Other Rotoplexes have no manufacturer 
labels. 

Martin was critical of the competition, 
all of whom he considered were selling 
designs derived from the Martin Bug. 
Without mentioning the Vibroplex Com- 
pany by name, he appears to be espe- 
cially critical of John La Hiff’s January 
16, 1940 patent that included the use of 
jewel bearings. La Hiff had incorporated 
such bearings in Vibroplex’s Deluxe and 
Presentation models. Martin said: “Those 
manufacturers who claim machines cov- 
ered by patents do not say that their de- 
sign is limited to an added detail of ques- 
tionable merit and not on basic 
design....substitution or inclusion of other 
so called bearings could not change the 
basic design or eliminate the trouble.” 

The Rotoplex “company” listed a busi- 
ness address (65 Nassau St. in New 
York), although it was just a one-man op- 
eration. Earlier Martin did have help 
from a brother-in-law. 

He tried to get the business of commer- 
cial operators and radio hams by encour- 
aging them to retire their “old antiquated 
pivot action Martin Bug” and offering a 
trade-in allowance of $5.00 towards the 
purchase price of $25.00. Martin also 
stated in his ads “This offer subject to 
withdrawal since materials are limited 
and manufacture is dependent upon con- 
ditions.” A leather navy black or army 
russet case with an adjustable shoulder 
strap was available for $5.00. Most ear- 
lier models had a black satin enameled 
base with chrome levers. A mirror 
chrome or satin chrome base was just 
$2.00 more and a left-handed model was 
available for $5.00 extra. 
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It is unfortunate that Hal never re- 
ceived any marketing help or backing for 
the Rotoplex as his father had, from 
James Albright, for the Vibroplex. Dur- 
ing the 1940s, the Vibroplex Company 
was being managed by John La Hiff and 
James Albright passed away in 1946. 

It seems unlikely that La Hiff would be 
interested in marketing a design that 
would compete with his own successful 
line of jewel bearing keys. 

Horace Jr*s' 1937: “electric Keyer™ 
patent was later updated to include Roto- 
plex levers and the ability to generate 
both dots and dashes automatically. It 
was years ahead of the electronic keyer 
revolution and would have also benefit- 
ted with some marketing help. 

Horace G. Martin Jr. felt that the Roto- 
plex was “‘the successor to all past Martin 
keys.” It was definitely worthy of that 
claim but it remains today just an out- 
standing key sought after by collectors. It 
is the old simple designs of his father’s 
Vibroplex that have established the Mar- 
tin legacy. 


SOURCES 


Rutherford, NJ and New York City Direc- 
tories 

New York Times, June 6, 1953 

Horace G. Martin Jr.: Rotoplex drawings, 
marketing material, U.S. military cor- 
respondence, patent letters (courtesy of 
James Martin). 

John La Hiff’s files: Receipt from Horace 
G. Martin Jr., September 1, 1938 

Phone Interview and correspondence with 
James Martin 

U.S. Patents: Horace G. Martin Jr.: 
1,779,482, 2,148,028; 2,228,469; 
2,228,470; 124,643; John A. La Hiff: 
2,187,351 

Roosevelt’s Forest Army, P. Merrill, 1981 

Sources for “A Vibroplex in Every Tele- 
graph Office,’ The OTB, May 2003 

Horace G. Martin Jr. photo courtesy of 
Allan Goldston 
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TELEVISION 
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John Paul Smith — Television Pioneer 


In the early summer of 1989 I had the 
pleasure of interviewing John Paul 
Smith, discovering that this relatively un- 
known engineer, from a tiny West Texas 
town, had played a major role in the de- 
velopment of television. 


Hood County News Flash: Local boy goes east to 
invent television! John Paul Smith, born in 1905 
in our own West Texas town of Granbury, grad- 
uated from Texas A&M and went to work for 
General Electric in Schenectady, New York. But 
he moved on to RCA, where he became a mid- 
wife at the birth of TV. 


he above imaginary news item was 

never printed, but the “local boy” 

was present and very active at 
TV’s birth—starting out in 1927, in the 
“dark ages” of early television when 
Alexanderson was developing his me- 
chanical system. When Smith left GE for 
RCA in 1929, Vladimir Zworykin was 
being hired away from Westinghouse, 
promising David Sarnoff that he would 
have a workable TV system in a couple of 
years. John worked closely with 
Zworykin for many years. 

Smith humorously recalled that “Dr. 
Zworykin once said that he had been ac- 
cused of looking at the girl’s legs instead 
of looking at the receiver” in that famous 
photo of the early Westinghouse TV set! 
(Figure 1) 

He showed me a photo of a group of 
sets assembled for General Sarnoff in 
1929 to demonstrate the status of televi- 
sion receivers at that time (Figure 2). 
Smith noted that the set in the middle was 
probably nearest thing to the one built at 
Westinghouse. 
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In 1930, he worked with Merrill 
Trainer, Joe Briggs, and J.M. Morgan to 
lab-build a 60-line mechanical scanning 
camera setup. (Figure 3). Smith com- 
mented, “I had a lot to do with this; in 
fact, I designed and built the two racks of 


John Paul Smith in 1942 (courtesy David 
Sarnoff Library) 


John Paul Smith in 1989 
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Heretofore it had just been Felix 
the cat or some small thing. I de- 
signed these big photocell units 
with their reflectors to try to pick 
up more light.” (Figure 5) When 
I asked how effective that was, he 
said “Just so-so; we still were 
down somewhat in the noise.” 
All through the 1930s, as the 
frequency response requirements 
of electronic television moved up 
: into the megahertz range, the 
Po ee 4 continuing development of video 


F ig. 1. Dr. Vladimir Zworykin examining an early amplifiers was Smith’s responsi- 
Westinghouse TV set. bility. He commented: “...[In the 


early days] we had an awful time 
equipment. The one on the leftisthe mon- _ getting high frequencies through a cable, 
itor and power supplies; the one on the like between the camera and the rack 
right is the video amplifier. We made three equipment. This is how we did it; it was 
of these setups: one for 
NBC, one for CBS, and 
one for us. This is the 
equipment that started 
CBS out in television 
broadcasting.” 

Their studio was on 
the sixth floor of Build- 
ing 2 in Camden. Felix 
the cat rotated in front : ee = 
of the disc scanner Fig. 2. A grouping of TV receivers assembled for David 
while his group of engi- Sarnoffof RCA to demonstrate the state of the art in 1929. 
neers tried their best to 
produce a usable picture 
(Figure 4) from the 60- 
line equipment! John 
referred to the photo- 
cells used as type PJ-19. 

They later installed a 
150-amp arc projector 
to supplement the light- 
ing because, as Smith 
said, “We were always 
having trouble getting 
enough light in the stu- 
dio in the early days to 
get above the noise = : 
when we were showing Fig. 3. A 60-line mechanical scanning camera and its asso- 
a picture of someone ciated electronics. Equipment in racks was designed and 
standing or a group. built by Smith. 
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Fig. 4. Image of Felix The Cat produced 
by 60-line equipment. 


a 4-mil diameter copper plated steel wire 
running through rubber tubing to keep 
the capacitance down [laughing].” 

Smith was there in early 1933 when 
Zworykin’s Iconoscope was put into ser- 
vice, but even then television was still 
partially mechanical. The synchronizing 
signals for the 240-line, 24-frame picture 
were generated by means of a synchro- 
nous motor driving a disc with circular 
rows of apertures, which provided a pulse 
wave from a light source and photocells 
(Figure 6)! 

Of course, the developing TV system 
needed a means of generating the sync 
signals electronically. Work had been 
done previously on this problem but our 
29 year-old West Texan solved it. His 
team engineered the electronic circuits 
using recently developed type 79 dual tri- 
odes: a 20,580 cps oscillator, locked to 
the 60-cycle line, followed by what he re- 
ferred to as ‘stair-step’ counter frequency 
dividers. 

Additional circuitry provided all the 
waveforms needed for the 343-line, 60- 
frame interlaced scanning which had be- 
come the standard at RCA by late 1934. 
A patent was filed in his name in Febru- 
ary of 1935. 

Later, in 1939, Smith designed and 
built the 62-tube, 441-line TG-1 Syn- 
chronizing Generator (Figure 7). He 
proudly explained that “It was the first 
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Fig. 5. Giant reflectors were attached to 
photocells in order to capture more light. 


Fig. 6. Synchronizing signals were devel- 
oped by mechanical equipment as late as 
1933. 


all-electronic commercial synchronizing 
generator! It became the standard of the 
industry for 15 years. So I’m glad that I 
had something to do with that because it 
held up and gave good service.” 

Smith showed me another photo: “This 
is one of the “Aesop’s Fables” 35-mil- 
limeter cartoons that we used in testing 
the movie scanner (Figure 8). It was run 
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Fi ig. 7. Fi ront oe, back of the fi rst all-elec- 
tronic sync generator as designed and 
built in by Smith in 1939. 


through thousands of times until it was 
just ‘threadbare’ and in pieces.” 
Smith’s work continued into 1941 
when his group built a portable pickup 
system (Figure 9) utilizing an orthicon 
tube and a minia- 
ture sync genera- 
tor of his design 
and construction. 
During the war, 
Smith worked on 
various secret de- 
fense projects at 
the RCA labs in 
Princeton. He did- 
n’t say so, but I 
suspect that he 
had a part in the 
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Fig. 8. Frame from a cartoon used to test 
35 mm movie scanner. 


TV system. He continued in TV work 
until his retirement in 1966. 

When I met Smith, he was spending his 
spare time entertaining folks at the retire- 
ment center with his large collection of 
color slides. I asked him what he thought 
of much of today’s TV programming, 
and he responded “I think maybe I 
wasted my time on television...” 


REFERENCES: 


1. Interview with John Paul Smith, Mon- 
roe Village Retirement Community, 
New Jersey June 1989. 

2. The History of Television, 1880 to 
1941 by Albert Abramson. 

3. RCA Television, Volumes I, III. 

4. Patent no. 2,132,655, System for Pro- 
ducing Electrical Impulses, October 
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development of Fig 9. Bararibits pickup system utilizing an orthicon tube and a 
the military Block miniature sync generator of Smith’s design. 
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Dictograph Head Sets 
By Dave Crocker 


ictograph radio headsets were manufactured by 

the Dictograph Products Corporation of New 

York City. This was the same company that 
made and sold the familiar series of Dictogrand 
“Portable” radio horn speakers, in which the neck of the 
horn exited out the rear of the wooden sound box and 
came forward close to the top of the box. The horn bells 
could be purchased in either black painted tin, black 
hard rubber, mahogany wood, lacquered brass or gold 
painted tin. 

They also produced the straight-neck horn speaker 
called the “Upright” as well as the unique paper cone 
“Roll Speaker.” These appeared in 1923 and 1924. 
(continued on page 31) 


A view of 
the R-1 
showing , 
the removable 
driver. = 
The type R-I was the first 
Dictograph headset. 
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Front and back of the R-3 earpiece. This unit had a removable driver similar to the 
R-1Is. Note streaked and speckled color scheme on cap. 
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AWA ANNUAL 


CONFERENCE 


RIT CONFERENCE CENTER, ROCHESTER, NY 


AUGUST 20-23, 2009 


ELCOME BACK! At the 48th annual 

WV conference, collectors and history en- 

thusiasts will convene, exchange equip- 

ment, and learn more about the development of 

radio and electronics. If you have never been to 

the yearly “reunion,” why not give it a try? 

Rochester (Henrietta) is just north of upstate new 

York’s beautiful Finger Lakes region, easily 

reached by car or plane. The site is 26 easy miles 
from the AWA Museum at Bloomfield. 

Advance registration is encouraged to facili- 
tate preassembly of registration materials and pre- 
assignment of flea market spaces. Your materials 
for advance registration will be included in the 
July issue of The AWA Journal. There will be un- 
limited registration at the door. 

The conference site is The Rochester Institute 
of Technology Conference Center. Formerly the 
Thruway Marriott Hotel, This is the same facility 
where we’ve been running the conference for 
many years. It offers special nightly rates of 
$94.00 for a single or double. For info or reserva- 


PO ROCHESTER 


AWA Museum 

2 South Ave - 

| Bloomfield, NY Seal 
Pat 7 


TONe 
fMuseum (584) 687-6260 
Annee [S85) AS78587? 
Curator (S05) 392-3080 
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a Vhraay Exit 45 
y, 


VILLAGE OF 


THEME: KIT RADIOS 


tions, call (585) 359-1800. The conference center 
has restaurant facilities, and other lodging and 
eating places are nearby. 

The hotel is reached from Exit 46 of the new 
York State Thruway (I-90): take I-390 north to 
NY 253 west, to NY 15 south. For visitors arriv- 
ing by air, the location is about seven miles or 15 
minutes from the airport. There is shuttle service, 
6 a.m.-11 p.m. (specify the RIT Conference Cen- 
ter). If you take a cab, make sure the driver un- 
derstands that you are NOT going to the RIT 
campus, but rather to the RIT Conference Center. 


Conference Chairperson 
RON WILDERMUTH 


Program Chairpersons 
GEOFFREY BOURNE 
Contest Coordinators 
GEOFFREY BOURNE 
CHRIS BACON 


| 


% 
ba AWA ELECTRONIC 
g COMMUNICATIONS MUSEUM 


VILLAGE GREEN, BLOOMFIELD, NY 


Refer to map at left. Directions 
from hotel: Right (south) on Rt. 
15. At Avon (9.5 mi.), left (east) 
on Rts. 5 & 20. At Bloomfield 
(16 mi.), left at brown “Radio 
Museum” sign near Holloway 
House restaurant. Go approx. 
200 ft. and park. Museum is on 
the left. 


HOURS: 

Sunday, August 16: 2-5 p.m. 
Friday, August 21: 7-9 p.m. 
Monday, August 24: 2-5 p.m. 
Round trip bus transportation to 


Cre paved Museum and Annex available 
Thursday evening. 


VictorHolromb Reg 
# 


AWA Annex Bldg 
6910 Rte $826 

_f At American Legion Post 
y “4.2 Mile East of Museum 


Sanandaigua. NY 
F Mies 
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PARTIAL PROGRAM LISTING 


(Complete listing to appear in July issue.) 


KEY AND TELEGRAPH SEMINAR 
Hosted by Tom Perera 
David Bart: Wartime Communications Posters; 
Roger Buttignol: Telegraph Instruments; Vince Thompson: Telegraph Keys; 
Gil Schlehman: Bugs 


SHORT AND LONG WAVE 
Bart Lee 


MOONLIGHT RESTORATIONS FORUM 
Hosted By Marc Ellis 


AWA MEMBERSHIP FORUM 
Hosted by Geoffrey Bourne 


REVIEW OF AMATEUR RADIO OPERATIONS 
Tim Walker 


PRE 1912 APPARATUS SHOW AND TELL 
Hosted by Lauren Peckham and Felicia Kreuzer 


AUCTION 
Rich Estes 


OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 
Geoffrey Bourne 


AUTHORS AND EDITORS MIXER 
Hosted by Robert Murray and Marc Ellis 


RCA’S LAST TUBE 
Dr. Alex Magoun 


COLLECTING RADIO-RELATED LANTERN SLIDES 
Geoffrey Bourne 


A HISTORY OF THE WORK AND INVENTIONS OF 
PROFESSOR DAVID EDWARD HUGHES FRS (1830-1900) 
Ivor Hughes 


DISAPPEARING WIRELESS HISTORY: HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 
Moderator: Tom Perera, W1TP; with Virginia Utermohlen-Lovelace, MD, 
the granddaughter of Jack Binns, wireless operator on The Republic. 


Among the many other activities in store for you are the outdoor flea market, indoor book fair, 
ladies’ luncheon, visit to the Museum and Annex, awards banquet and more. The vacuum tube 
and main auction will include broadcast receivers, amateur equipment, and much more. 


COMPLETE CONFERENCE SCHEDULE AND REGISTRATION MATERIAL 
AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR OPTIONAL ONLINE REGISTRATION 


WILL BE INCLUDED IN OUR JULY ISSUE. 
— See next page for Old Equipment Contest categories — 
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BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON 
CONTEST COORDINATORS 


THE OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 
2009 AWA CONFERENCE 


The theme of this year’s conference and contest is Kit Radios. Through 
the years there have been many makers of kits for the hobbyist and the 


experimenter. 


THEME EQUIPMENT CATEGORIES 


: 3. THE 1950s AND 1960s 


1. THE 1920s 


Many companies made their radios in kit : 
form for assembly by the purchasers. Com- : 
panies like Leutz, Fried Eisemann, Pacific : 
: 4, HEATHKIT—ALL YEARS 


Radio and many others. So bring in a nice ex- 
ample . 


2. THE 1930s AND 1940s 


Companies like RCA, NRI, Capital Radio, De- : 
forest Institutes, and Allied Radio made kits : 


for learning and enjoyment. Enter them here. 


THE STANDARD RECEIVER CATEGORIES 


5. PASSIVE RECEIVERS 


Any detecting device, not including vacuum : 
tubes or solid state amplifying devices, whose : 
purpose is to convert radio energy into intelli- : 


gible signals. 


6. 1920S SUPERHET RECEIVERS 
Any receiver that employs the superhetero- 
dyne circuit and is from the 1920s can be en- 
tered here. 


7. 1920S TUNED RF RECEIVERS 
During the 1920s the TRF was one of the most 


widely produced sets on the market. It was : 
available in kit form, factory assembled or to : 
be built from scratch from plans in a maga- : 
zine. This is where you would enter a ; 


Freshman Masterpiece, an AK 20 and so on. 


8. 1920S REGENERATIVE AND 
REFLEXED RECEIVERS 
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10. RADIOS IN DISGUISE 


sank 
Manufacturers employed different circuits to : 
improve the receiving capabilities of their ra- : 
dios. The regen and reflex are among the : 


. CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES AND 


Gray Mark, Allied, Lafeyette, Eico, Radio Shack 
and many others. Bring in a nice example. 


A. Test Equipment 

B. Amateur Equipment 

C. High Fidelity Equipment 
D. All other Products 


many that were used. Bring in a fine example 
of this type of radio. 


CONSOLES 1930S AND 1940S 
These are probably the most recognized types 
of antique radios around. Just about everyone 
remembers someone in their family having 
one of them. So bring in that Philco 90 or any 
other cathedral, tombstone or console. We will 
split the category if enough entries show up. 


Entries here can range from an end table radio 
to a lamp radio. There are many different 
styles and variations. Some fine examples 
would be a Porto Bar Radio, Melody Cruiser 
ship radio, or any radio made to look like 
something else. 


PORTABLE RADIOS 
Any battery-operated portable radio may be 
entered in this category. We may split the cat- 
egory into decades so a transistor set does not 
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compete with a 1920s tube set. So bring in 
anything from an early portable radio from : 
the twenties to a Zenith Transoceanic from : 


the fifties or sixties. 


. SPEAKERS 
A. HORN 


Any sound reproduction device can be 
entered here as long as it employs a horn or : 


bell for sound amplification. 
B. CONE 


When radio sets obtained greater power out- 
put levels the magnetic speaker unit was de- : 
signed with large surface areas for better : 
sound reproduction. There are many fine ex- : 
amples of this type of speaker, i.e. Tower : 


Adventurer, Western Electric... 


13. TEST EQUIPMENT 
There were many makers of test gear. A short : 
list would include Supreme, Superior, : 


Hickok, Weston, Read-Rite, General Radio, 
Simpson, Rider and RCA. There are too 
many others to list. So surprise us, bring in 
the unusual or the common. 


: 14. TUBES 


In this category you can display a single tube 
or a collection. There should be a common 
theme with the display, such as historical sig- 
nificance, technological break through, etc. 
The display should tell a story. 


15. TELEVISION 


A. MECHANICAL 

Bring in a scanning disk or a mirror screw 
set. It can be original or a modern replica. 
B. ELECTRONIC 

This is the category that includes any televi- 
sion set. It can be Black & White or Color; 
kit or factory. 


THE AMATEUR RADIO CATEGORIES 


. SPARK TRANSMITTERS AND 
ARTIFACTS 


Do not hesitate to enter a major piece of spark 
equipment if you think it is rare or historically : 


significant. 


Elle Craftsman 

Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a 
builder of a high-quality radio receiver of 
an old or new type. 


Matlack Transmitter 
Given for excellence in constructing or 
restoring transmitting equipment. 


Ralph O. Williams Display 

Recognizes the informational value and 
quality of an exhibit in the contest at the 
AWA conference. 
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: 17. VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS 


AND RECEIVERS 

Some of the sets for this class are old, some 
not so old, most home-built. While the pre- 
dominant entries have been amateur-con- 
structed, commercial equipment is welcome. 
This year we are going to split the category in 
two. 

A. HOME BREW 

B. COMMERCIAL 


Thompson Best of Show 

Awarded in honor of early amateur 
Eunice Thompson, W1MPP, for the top 
entry in the Old Equipment Contest at the 
Annual Conference. ; 


People’s Choice 
Awarded to the entry that receives the 
most favorable votes from attendees and 
visitors to the contest. All entries including 
displays are eligible for this award. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 


18. RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE 


The purpose of this category is to display : 
examples of rebuilding and refinishing the : 
cabinets and containers that were used to : 
house radio receivers. There is no require- 
ment for a particular kind or size of set to be : 
entered. A description of the work done will : 


be considered an important part of the entry. 


The critical element is the appearance of the 
radio, including woodwork, escutcheons, : 


dials, knobs and other visual details. 


- RESTORATION OF OPERATION 


This is the category for those craftsmen who : 
artfully substitute modern components for : 
old failures. The new electrolytic in the old : 
can is an excellent example. Another is the : 
transistorized tube. Perhaps the replacement} 
of pot-metal parts by silver-gray-colored : 
epoxy castings has been accomplished by : 
one of us. If so, please bring in the set that : 
incorporates that restoration. An entry : 
should be accompanied by documentation : 


showing the basis of the update that pre- 
serves the quality of the original. 


. NEW OR REBUILT 

Previously we have encouraged entries that 
showed the conference attendees how sub- 
stitutions and reconstructions would provide 
vital parts or pieces. We also encouraged 
craftsmen who had made an old function 
come alive again to bring their work for re- 
view. Do you remember the Federal re- 
ceiver that was entered several years ago 
and the operating Marconi coherer detector 
from a few years later? We want to continue 
that tradition, so bring in your retrospective 
designs and your reconstructions. There is 
no requirement for particular devices or cir- 
cuits. 


. OPEN CATEGORY 
Enter any item that does not fit into the 
listed categories. 


RADIO REPRODUCERS, continued from page 26 


Along with these speakers, Dictograph 
made various headset models. One little- 
known pair was called the “Aristocrat.” It 
differed from most others by having two 
rolled, tubular brown webbing head 
bands. Within the tubes were spring steel 
wires. The tubular head bands didn’t mess 
up your hair as much as the standard flat 
band styles, and needed no adjustment. 

Known as the Type R-1, the headset 
was a 3000 ohm unit. Its hard rubber ear 
caps screwed over the aluminum shells 
which held the coils. The hardware was 
heavily nickel-plated. 

This model cost $8 and was designed to 
be operated either with crystal sets or vac- 
uum tube receivers. The headphone re- 
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ceiver interior was assembled as a separate 
and complete unit and could be removed 
easily in one piece—a Dictograph feature. 

I don’t know if the Dictograph people 
made any R-2 series phones, but the head- 


set in my collection is the Type R-3. The 


R3s sold for $12 and were 1500 ohm 
units. They featured a unique orange- 
speckled and streaked hard rubber ear 
cap. To compliment this, the tubular 
headbands were woven in orange and 
brown webbing, and the phone lead wires 
were done in the same colors. 

Of all the headphones I have come 
across, the Dictograph Type R-3 headset 
is my favorite. Its distinctive color 
scheme makes it unique. 
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ON THE INTERNET 


EDITED BY CHUCK SCHWARK, 3108 COLFAX ST., EVANSTON, IL 60201 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. E-MAIL: caschwark@aol.com 


Radio History and Ham Equipment on the Net 


his time I thought I would offer an 

eclectic mix of various radio his- 

tory and ham equipment websites 
I’ve come across during my surfings 
around the Net. Some deal with collect- 
ing, broadcasting and early electromag- 
netic research; two others deal with world 
famous equipment: Vibroplex keys and 
Hallicrafters radios. 


http://www.la.ca.us/frandy/ 

The Oss Collector’s Page by Randy 
Cole, KN6W. 
Identifying and 
dating bugs as 
well as history 
and informa- 
tion sources. 


http://www.vibroplex.com 

The Vibroplex Homepage “Since 1890— 
the oldest name in amateur radio.” Has 
pictures, drawings and adjustments of 
some models. 


http://www. hawkins.pair.com/wlw.shtml 
Jim Hawkins’ WLW Transmitter Page. 
Powel Crosely’s WLW, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was the first United States com- 
mercial 50 KW station. 


ohallicratterse 


4403 W. FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, HLINOIS 


http://www.hallicraftercollector.com/ 
“The Hallicrafter Collector” website by 
Chuck Dachis, author of Radios by 
Hallicrafters. Click on his link to the Hal- 
licrafters Collectors Association. Many 
excellent photos of just about every 
model I’ve heard of. 
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http://home.wxs.nl/~meuls003/home.html 
In Louis Meulstee’s web site you will find 


AG Ho. 1 imeistoetpeccscl 


basic technical descriptions and pho- 
tographs of many vintage radio sets once 
used by the British Army. 


http://www.ck722museum.com/ 

Historical Page of the CK722 Germanium 
Transistor. This page gives much techni- 
cal and historical data on one of the early 


solid-state devices spelling the eventual 
commercial demise of the vacuum tube. 


http://www.k1jan.com/lottalinks.html 
Ham Radio Pages of KB9JJA. A wealth 
of links, tips, technical info for amateurs 
and radio aficionados. 


http://www.neuronet.pitt.edu/~bogdan/ 
tesla/ 

Nicola Tesla Page. A short biography, 
archives, links and much more. 
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BY ERIC P. WENAAS 


RESTORATION OF A WIRELESS 
SPECIALTY AUDIO AMPLIFIER 


© 2009 by Eric P. Wenaas 


he year was 1922 and the 
impending broadcast 
radio boom was about to 
sweep the nation. RCA had al- 
ready missed the boat the year 
before, and was now playing 
catch-up by putting together a 
1922 lineup for Radio Enters the 
Home (1), their first broadcast 
radio catalog. The result was a 
hodgepodge of sets, including 


some well-thought-out models Fig. 1. The AA-484 Two Stage Low Frequency Am- 


from Westinghouse, supple-  plifier as it appeared in the 1922 RCA catalog 


mented by miscellaneous radios Radio Enters the Home. 


manufactured by General Elec- 


Fig. 2. The Wireless Specialty Two-Step 
Amplifier, Triode E, as reproduced from 
the 1919 Wireless Specialty catalog, Radio 


Telegraph and Telephone Equipment. 


tric (GE) and Wireless Specialty Ap- 
paratus (WSA). 

These were the three manufacturers 
who were cross-licensed to manufac- 
ture radio receivers for sale by RCA. 
At the time the RCA catalog was pub- 
lished (June,1922), several of the sets 
by Wireless Specialty and GE were 
still in the prototype phase, as evi- 


_denced by several photographs in the 


catalog. One of the sets pictured in the 
catalog, the AA-484, was a two-stage 
amplifier manufactured by Wireless 
Specialty for RCA’s 1922 radio sea- 
son (Figure 1). 

This amplifier had a strong resem- 
blance to the then-existing Wireless 
Specialty Two-Step Amplifier, Triode 
E (Figure 2) as pictured in the WSA 
catalog (2) — right down to the 
“Bakelite dilecto” breadboard. Since 
the WSA components used in their 


ADMIN@CHEZWENAAS.COM 
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breadboard ampli- 
fier were highly vis- 
ible, it is likely that 
RCA commissioned 
WSA to build an 
updated version to 
feature GE’s new 
components—in- 
cluding tube sock- 
ets, audio transformers and rheostats. 

Like the predecessor WSA amplifier, 
the version in the RCA catalogue was 
said to be “the ideal instrument for the 
advanced amateur who wishes to carry 
on experiments in amplification and thus 
study at first hand the action of various 
forms of radio receiving circuits.” The 
set was described as a Two Stage Com- 
ponent-Part Audio Frequency Amplifier 
[italics added for emphasis], which 
seemed to imply that it was available ei- 
ther in kit form or completely assembled. 
Indeed, WSA offered the amplifier to 


that era. 


Fig. 4. The binding posts, such as the ex- 
ample on the left, were recreated using 
other WSA posts (see example on right) as 
a reference. Diameter of base had to be 
increased to fit larger hole in board(see 
text). 
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ms BY WIRELESS oF 


“MODEL A AAA84. SERIAL NO 


2 STAGE LOW FREQUENCY AMP! 


PATENTS PENDING 


ADE FOR ates CORPORATIO 
EC LAL TY APPARATUS 


Fi ig. 3. The name nee appearing on my we 484 nara one 
the RCA and WSA names, identifies the model, and includes a 
serial number—ust as with all other WSA sets made for RCA in 


RCA in three versions: completely as- 
sembled for $20.18, in kit form for 
$17.25, and a “panel drilled with feet” for 
$3.67 (3). Those who purchased the 
panel alone could purchase the other 
components individually. 

The amplifier was on the market for 
only five months, and there was virtually 
no marketing. Few were sold and the unit 
was soon discontinued. As a result, the 
AA-484 is extremely rare today. Because 
the set was intended for experimentation- 
—and because many may have been sold 
in kit form—there may be none remain- 
ing in original factory condition. I would 
be interested in hearing from anybody 
who owns, or knows of, one. 

A few years ago I was fortunate to 
come into possession of an original pre- 
drilled AA-484 panel-—although it had 
no original components, wiring or feet. 
This board differs from the one appearing 
in the catalog which, for two reasons, I 
believe to be a prototype. First and fore- 
most, my board has a convincing name 
plate with a serial number (Figure 3), 
whereas the board shown in the catalog 
does not. All other sets made by WSA for 
RCA in that era had the RCA and Wire- 
less Specialty name, the model name and 
number, and a serial number-—either en- . 
graved on a panel or appearing on a name 
plate affixed to the front panel. So it is 
logical that the production AR-484 
would have had a nameplate and serial 
number. 

Second, the placement of holes for 
wiring penetration on the production 
board is slightly different than that in the 
photograph, resulting in a more symmet- 
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ric and aesthetically pleasing placement 
of wires. If that board had been repro- 
duced from the example in the catalog, 
the placement of holes would almost cer- 
tainly have been identical to the photo- 
graph. 

I decided to undertake this restoration a 
few years ago because I needed a photo- 
graph of an AA-484 amplifier for my re- 
cent book, Radiola (4), which was to in- 
clude all of the sets marketed by RCA in 
the 1920s. Unable to locate a complete 
and original AA-484 amplifier, I decided 
to create one using this board and other 
original components, most of which I 
knew to be readily available from flea 
markets and/or from the Internet. 

The major components, all of which 
were manufactured by GE for RCA, con- 
sisted of two UV-712 audio transform- 
ers, two rheostats, two UR-542 porcelain 
tube sockets, and two UV-201 vacuum 
tubes. The feet on my board were miss- 
ing, but they were described in the RCA 
catalog as “heavy legs.” This prompted 
me to use feet from a WSA Radiola Spe- 
cial — a converted AR-1375 crystal set. 
Appearing in the same RCA catalogue — 
it had feet matching this description. 

The only other parts needed were the 
seven binding posts — two for input con- 
nections, two for output connections, and 
three for “A” and “B” battery connec- 
tions, which shared a common negative 
post. The binding posts were clearly of 
WSA manufacture, so I had originally 
planned to use the binding posts from one 
of my two WSA IP-503 loading coil sets. 
However, I soon found that the diameter 
of lower portion of those posts was much 
smaller than the holes in the board 

Instead I decided to have seven new 
binding posts manufactured, along with 
their associated nuts and washers. They 
were made from brass and nickel plated 
(Figure 4). These match the classic WSA 
binding posts except for the diameter of 
the lower portion of the post, which, in 
order to match the existing board holes, 
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turned out to be approximately the same 
diameter as the upper portion. The 
knurled nuts for the binding posts, which 
are the most visible parts of these assem- 
blies, are currently “on permanent loan” 
from my IP-503. 

After mounting the components, all of 
which aligned perfectly with the existing 
mounting holes on the board, the only re- 
maining task was to add the wiring. 
Without a schematic diagram and/or a 
photograph of the bottom of the board, it 
was necessary to make an educated guess 
as to the lead dress. At first blush, with 
only two transformers, two tube sockets 
and two filament rheostats, the project 
seemed straightforward. 

However, the description of the AA- 
484 in the catalog clearly states: “dn “A” 
battery potentiometer is provided in order 
that the grid bias potential may be con- 
trolled, avoiding distortion, and to adapt 
it to various operating conditions.” A 
close inspection of the photograph clearly 
shows there is only one filament rheostat, 
a model PR-535, while the other is actu- 
ally a Model PR-536 “A” battery poten- 
tiometer described elsewhere in RCA lit- 
erature as being designed for control of 
grid bias, or alternatively for “fine con- 
trol” of plate voltage on detector tubes. 

The PR-536 potentiometer was de- 
signed to be placed across the two ends of 
the six-volt “A” battery used for fila- 
ments, so the voltage on the wiper arm 
could be varied between 0 and A6 volts 
with respect to ground, the polarity de- 
pending upon which side of the “A” bat- 
tery was grounded. For example, the po- 
tential on a detector plate could be in- 
creased by 0 to 6 volts (above the “B” 
battery voltage), or the bias on the grid 
could be varied from 0 to -6 volts with re- 
spect to the filament. Examples of how 
this potentiometer could be used for vary- 
ing both grid and plate voltages in several 
different receivers are shown in the RCA 
catalog on pages 39-45. 

I measured the resistance of a PR-536 
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RHEOSTAT PR-535 GIVES FOUR DIFFERENT 
RESISTANCE VALUES DEPENDING ON CONNECTIONS 


1.5 ohms, 
<3 atps, 


3.5 obiams, 
1.2 amps. 


Filament Rheostat, PR-535........ 
Size: 2 in. x 24 in. x 2% in. Shipping weight: | Jb. 


Fig. 5. Thanks to its two concentric wire windings and 
two Sliding contacts, the Model PR-535 rheostat could 
be connected to produce any of four possible resistance 
values. (Illustration from Radio Enters the Home.) 


potentiometer and found it to be 200 
ohms—far too large for control of fila- 
ment currents. However, when connected 
across the “A” battery, the drain of this 
potentiometer is only a few percent of the 
drain caused by the filaments of two UV- 
201 tubes. The higher resistance of the 
PR-536 potentiometer as compared to a 
filament rheostat (a few ohms) is a direct 
result of the much smaller diameter of re- 
sistance wire used, resulting in a higher 
resistance per unit length and more turns 
(e.g., more length) in the same space on 
the rheostat base. 

The PR-536 potentiometer was 
used to control the grid bias on 
two other sets marketed by 
RCA—the AA-1520 RF amplifier 
manufactured by GE and the AA- 
485 Long Distance Amplifier 
manufactured by WSA, both in- 
troduced to the market circa Au- 
gust 1922. (The AA-1520 ampli- 
fier was also a component of the 
Radiola VI introduced in 1923.) In 
both cases, the potentiometer was 
designed to control the tube gain 
so as to maximize gain without 
causing the amplifier to break into 
oscillation. 
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6 ohms, 


1.2 amps. 


. -$3.00 


Fig. 6. The wiring of the restored AA-484 looks 
very similar to that of the prototype with the no- 
table exception of the lower left corner, where a 
slightly different arrangement was dictated by a 
slightly different wiring hole layout. 


It is interesting to note that the 
PR-536 potentiometer on the 
AA-1520 RF amplifier was la- 
beled “Stabilizer”’—a term 
$ mimicking the term “Special 
| Stabilizer Control,” which 
RCA had used in their June 
1922 catalog to characterize 
the function of the PR-536 po- 
tentiometer on the AA-484. 
The schematic diagram of this 
RF amplifier is readily avail- 
able (5), so the radio enthusi- 
ast can refer to this diagram to 
see how the potentiometer was 
used to control grid bias. 

More information about 
how this potentiometer was 
used in several different appli- 
cations can be found in Radio For Every- 
body by Austin C. Lescarboura (6) This 
book also contains the same photograph 
of the AA-484 prototype (7) that appears 
in the RCA catalog, but the author added 
the label “filament rheostats.” This erro- 
neously characterizes both rheostats as 
filament controls when, in fact, only one 
is a filament rheostat—the other being a 
grid-bias potentiometer. 

The PR-535 filament rheostat used on 
the AA-484 has two concentric wire 
windings and two sliding contacts. Ac- 
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cording to specifications (Figure 5), these 
can be connected to produce four possi- 
ble resistance values (1.5, 2.5, 3.5 or 6 
ohms). I measured the resistance of a PR- 
535 rheostat with the connections shown 
in the photograph and found it to be ap- 
proximately 2.0 ohms. Presumably, the 


PR-535 controlled both filaments on the — 


AA-484 amplifier. 

The top side of the finished restoration 
is shown in Figure 6. The PR-536 poten- 
tiometer is at the upper left; the PR-535 
filament rheostat is the lower left. The 
wiring is identical to that in the catalog 
photograph, with the notable exception of 
the lower left corner where a pass- 
through hole for a wire from the lower- 
left transformer post was not drilled in 
the production board. 

Accordingly, the wire from the trans- 
former to the output binding post was 
routed on the top of the board. This wire 
routing matches the wire routing from the 
input binding post to the transformer at 
the top of the board—making the wiring 
layout on the production board more sym- 
metric and aesthetically more pleasing. 

Even assuming that the schematic I de- 
duced for the wiring of this set is correct, 
there is still uncertainty about the position 
of the wiring on the bottom of the board 
because there are no known photographs 
of the underside. The wiring layout— 
which I assumed had no crossovers—fol- 
lows logically from the position of the 
holes. The result is shown in the photo- 
graph of Figure 7. I cannot be absolutely 
certain that this layout is correct, and I'd 
certainly be interested in hearing from 
anyone who might have more information 
on the wiring of this set. 


s 
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Fig. 7. The wiring on the underside of my 
board was laid out in a logical manner, 
but in the absence of a reference photo 
the accuracy is uncertain. 
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RNG St ee ee 49-3-38 The Dynaton OSCNAIO! os rcs oon 2 49-1-32 
Ammon, Richard T., Superhets That Were a Little The Dynatron Oscillator—Pait 2. ... anaes 49-3-36 
Ditterent te, carpe ee ee AS cee ee 49-2-64 More Adventures With Transistors................... 49-4-38 
Ammon, Richard T, The Rise and Fall of the The Communications Receiver (Bill Fizette, W2DGB) 

het GIG Uline ce Steere ircecs snr ee 49-1-5 
pips ero he Uw The 1941 Collins TCS Radio Receiver by Tom Laszynski, K8JRM 
Ast, Michael, A Tabletop AM Broadcaster.............. 49-1-38 and William Fizette, W2DGB <<. «sr. «cies sere ee 49-2-51 
Bancroft, Merrill, 1922 Peck Superfone Radio Type A7 .. . 49-1-58 The Federal Type RC-123 Coast Guard Receivers........ 49-1-46 
Bancroft, Merrill, The James Millen Auction Story ....... 49-4-48 The Kaar Model 25E Marine Communications Receiver (with Tom 


Bittner, Mike, A 1920s Style Colpitts Broadcast Receiver..49-2-26  LASZYNSKI, KBJRM).....- «0... s 2s eevee esses sees 3x26 


Cook, Jim, WOOXX, Development of Police Radio 
in:theUnitedStatesH 920-1970! tects des Decl arewas 49-4-4] 


Two Conversions of BC and SW Receivers For 
Amateur Radio US@..... <0 os0 uta ds eee 49-4-56 


Cook, Jim, WOOXX, The Mallory Bias Cell.............. 5-j-4¢  _Fetipment Restoration (Ken. Owens) 
The Restoration of a Federal A-10 Receiver 


Hillman, Leon, W2JXJ, A Transmitter For Balloon-Borne 
DY Fred Merket 2. ccc.0>. ance os qoute eo 49-1-49 


Gosmiic, Ray telemeterinG a1 upacret nae eet eae ee 49-2-32 
Rebuilding Electrolytic Cans; “Unsticking” Small Threaded 


Hunt, William, W3HWT, The Spark Transmitter: : 
Parts; Reconstructing a Pot Metal Speaker Frame ....... 49-2-53 


De adOR ATFIVal ice ced ee ee eee ee eo 49-4-52 


Kirsten, Charles, The Triplett Model 1200-E Lacquer Formulations; Removing Rust From Small 


Urn MiG ea eh ee, ee 49-2-60 Parts; Unearthing a Bad Mica Cap.................+.- 49-3-28 
Kirsten, Charles, The Triplett Model 1200-E Some Interesting Diagnostic Problems................ 49-4-56 
Vole Onn Miltaniimeter Palco. 10420 5 eee 49-3-50 Key and Telegraph (John Casale, W2NI) 
Owens, D.K., Swap Meet Speaker Tester .............. 49-1-36 Baseball and the Telegraph Part Two: Every Pitch, 

Every: Move or the:Field.<.. 7. 25.225. ae 49-1-23 


Parks, Dick, Restoring an Early Three-Tube Receiver..... 49-1-45 
Baseball and the Telegraph Part Three: Sending 


Thomas Ronald R, Hams on Wheels: Mobile Operation 
What Your Eyes See: .. 2s cee 2 ee 49-2-17 


TTC OOS resets ete on kag a See easy ie ee os 49-1-34 


Thomas, Ronald R., Television Reception in the 1950s: Horace G. Martin: Electrical and Mechanical Specialties... 49-3-17 


A: GONMMAG;/ONAGG Me eto ee ares ea ee eee Ee 49-4-45 The L.G. Tillotson and E.S. Greeley Companies 


Upton, Lane, Restoring a Three-Tone Philco Cabinet ..... 49-3-54 Part One: LG: Tillotson. . sa. as eee 49-4-15 


Wenaas, Eric P., Restoring an AR-1375 ae ee eee 


HagllaiG ONCOL HECOIVEle errata treane ote eer oe eee 49-3-40 The Mic: Soap-Box Transmitter The Man: Emile Berliner . . 49-1-62 
Yanczer, Peter, Building My First Mirror Screw Receivers . 49-2-34 The Mic: Neumann U-47 fet | The Man: Ray Charles..... 49-2-69 
Babcock, Larry, Air/Ground Communications in World War 149-2-3 Gentleman Jim Reeves and the Shure 51 Sonodyne...... 49-3-59 
COLUMNS Museum News (Ed Gable, K2MP; Bruce Roloson, W2BDR) 
Amateur Radio (John Rollins, W1FPZ; Tim Walker, W1GIG) Bruce Roloson Takes Over From Ed Gable as Curator ... . 49-1-17 
Linc Cundall Memorial OT Contest 2008; AWA AM QSO Transfer of print material from Annex to Media Center 
Party 2008 by Gary Carter, WA4IAM.................. 49-1-52 in process; photo collection being scanned and catalogued; 
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large donation of library quality steel shelving received; 
_ Bloomfield erects highway sign featuring museum....... 49-2-13 


Transfer of library collection to Media Center complete: 

General Librarian, Photo and Graphic Librarian, Manual Librarian 
named; new building added to museum compound; large donation 
of ham and test equipment from Kodak; Club/Meseum “remerger” 
in planning stage; good turnout for May meet .......... 49-3-14 


New Assistant Curators named; media center file cabinet installa- 
tion completed; museum participates in East Bloomfield “History 
Days;” renovation of “Building 3” begins .............. 49-4-10 


New Books and Literature (David W. Kraeuter) 


Brodsky, lra, The History of Wireless: How Creative 


Minds Produced Technology for the Masses ........... 49-4-40 

Doty, Arch, Jr, WZACD, The Diary of a Pilot: 

CHinas Daa nOlde | 940-1940 15 AS bins es vid Sean < 49-1-29 

Internet Article, Fabrication d’une Lampe Triode......... 49-2-24 

Howe, Daniel Walker, What Hath God Wrought: The 

Transformation of America, 1815-1848 ............... 49-2-23 

Kraeuter, David W., M.L.S., Ten Patents From 

PACIOSUISIONY Stet, ee Boo. e oetom ods. ee sla ee oe 49-1-30 

Kraeuter, David W., Electronic Reviews: Hundreds 

OlMGOUGMIS FROMALOG BOOKS cscs echt te cass on as oe ee 49-2-23 

Laurin, Karl, The 3 Strikes Camp Stories .............. 49-2-23 

Laurin, Karl, Vintage Radio Redux ................0.. 49-3-24 

McClure, Rusty et al, Crosley: Two Brothers and 

a Business Empire That Transformed the Nation ........ 49-1-29 

Morgan, Jane, Electronics in the West: The First 

EILV AN Dal Seem Pe REL ES rccai i: cceicte stn gaara: Loken 49-3-24 

Sturgeon, Timothy J., How Silicon Valley Came To Be... . 49-3-24 
On the Internet (Chuck Schwark) 

Telephones & Telegraphs On The Web................ 49-1-51 

Military Sets and Mil Surplus On The Web............. 49-2-43 

Vintage Hi-Fi Stereo On The Web... .. 12... 0.2 e eee 49-3-49 

FOFEION) RAaglOStOnPPnG WED n.0 sSie.v«. Stee ia cits ee myers ara 49-4-65 
Radio Reproducers (Dave Crocker, Buford Chidester) 

The Callophone Horn Speaker......0. 0... e eee eee 49-1-54 

The, Freshman Master Speaker.n ce. otc ec nacwnses Qe 49-2-50 

GROPING SDGAKEI MPN ee Ais ets He ies nics, ald arse ae 49-3-48 


Recent Radio, TV and Entertainer Obituaries 
(Charles S. Griffen, W1GYR) 


Ames, Joe, 49-3-20; Altman, Sophie B., 49-4-18; Arnold, Eddy, 49- 
4-18: Bampton, Rose, 49-1-26; Barker, Charles R. III, 49-2-20; 
Bares, Jeanne, 49-2-20; Bergman, Ingmar, 49-1-26; Bishop, Joey, 
49-2-20: Brailer, Charlie, 49-2-20; Brant, Bill, 49-3-20; Brewer, 
Teresa, 49-2-20; Bruce, Carol, 49-2-21; Burns, Bart, 49-1-26; 
Burns,Ronnie, 49-2-21:; Cain, Jess, 49-3-20; Callaghan,, John, 49-3- 
20; Candoll, Pete, 49-3-20; Carlson, Bill, 49-3-21; Cebik, Dr. L. B., 
49-3-21: Clark, Mahlon, 49-2-21; Conkling, Donna King, 49-1-26; 
Cope, Myron, 49-4-18; Day, James, 49-4-18; Day, Laraine, 49-2-21; 
Dixon, Ivan, 49-3-21; Drury, John, 49-3-21; Ferrer, Mel, 49-4-18; 
Finegan, Bill, 49-4-19; Fishman, Hal, 49-1-26; Florence, Bob, 49-4- 
19: Garcia, David, 49-1-26; Gillis, Don, 49-4-19; Glunt, E. Merle, 49- 
4-19: Goulet, Robert G., 49-2-21; Griffin, Merv; 49-1-27; Grizzard, 
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George, 49-2-21; Grohl, David, 49-3-21; Harvey, Lynne C., 49-3-21; 
Hawthorne, Jim, 49-2-22; Herrington, R. John, 49-1-27; Heston, 
Charlton, 49-4-19; Hutt, William, 49-1-27; Iselin, Dr. John Jay, 49- 
4-20: Johnson, Claudia Alta (Lady Bird), 49-1-27; Johnston, Ollie 49- 
3-22; Kerr, Deborah, 49-2-22; Kiln, Harry, 49-3-22; Knight, Evelyn, 
49-2-22: Korman, Harvey, 49-4-20; Lane, Charles, 49-1-27; Martin, 
Dick, 49-4-20; McKay,, Jim, 49-4-20; McWethy, John, 49-3-22: Nel- 
son, Larry, 49-2-22; Pavarotti, Luciano, 49-1-28; Peterson, Oscar, 
49-3-22: Phillips, Kate, 49-4-20; Pleshette, Suzanne, 49-3-22; 
Revesz, Dr. Akos, 49-4-21; Rizzuto, Phil, 49-1-28; Robbins, James, 
49-2-22: Roedel, John, 49-3-23; Scofield, Paul, 49-4-21; Sekimoto, 
Dr. Tadahiro,49-2-22: Siegel, Joel, 49-1-28; Sievers, Bob, 49-1-28; 
Sills, Beverly, 49-1-28; Smith, Charles M. Jr. 49-3-23; Snyder, Tom, 
49-1-30; Sparks, Morgan, 49-4-21; Stewart, John, 49-3-23; Thomp- 
son, Hank, 49-2-25; Widmark, Richard, 49-3-23; Wyman, Jane, 49- 
1-31; Yanczer, Peter, KOIWX, 49-2-28 


Television (Richard Brewster) 


The MN CONT TElBVISIOMMCOMKIT seytemte cee ce) tater itor r 49-1-43 
The Jenkins Radiovisor Model 302.................-. 49-2-41 
The 2008 Early Television Convention, by Dave Sica ..... 49-3-43 
The GASVISIONGT ES Rr ac attest: eon Me Ree eo, Se 49-4-37 


The Vacuum Tube (Ludwell A. Sibley) 


Tube Bases and the Asbestos Hustle ................. 49-1-20 
UA SIOCIaIOXAGVCNIULES panera tae rier nye ete 49-2-16 
Dowd-RCA Archive Goes to AWA Museum............. 49-3-15 
Some Wireless and Tube History ...............00055 49-4-13 
DEPARTMENTS 
About Our Authors 


Ammon, Richard T., 49-1-10, 49-2-7, 49-3-7; Ast, Michael, 49-1-10; 
Babcock, Larry, 49-2-8, 49-4-6; Bancroft, Merrill, 49-1-10, 49-4-6; 
Bittner, Mike, 49-2-8; Cook, Jim, WOOXX, 49-1-10, 49-4-6; Hillman, 
Leon, W2JXJ; Hurni, William H., 49-4-6; Kirsten, Charles C., 49-2-8, 
49-3-8; Laszynski. Thomas F., 49-3-8; Merker, Fred, K3TAZ, 49-1- 
11; Owens, D.K., 49-1-11; Parks, Dick, 49-1-11; Sica, Dave, 49-3-8; 
Thomas, Ronald R., W8QYR, 49-1-11; 49-4-12; Upton, Lane S., 49- 
3-8; Wenaas, Eric P., 49-3-8; Yanczer, Peter, 49-2-28 


About Our Column Editors..................... ccc 49-1-7 
Business Card Ads............ 49-1-64, 49-2-67, 49-3-57, 49-4-62 
Classiflods Fite 41 cP Ae 49-1-63, 49-2-66, 49-3-56, 49-4-60 
From; the Editon 3,)ts ease eee 49-1-4, 49-2-5,49-3-5, 49-4-5 
Index to Volume 47°aisa..c. Gatda.s eet cited etre aac 49-1-60 
Letters to the Editor ............... 49-1-4, 49-2-4, 49-3-4,49-4-5 
Museum Store ............... 49-1-66, 49-2-70, 49-3-60, 49-4-66 
Museum Store Order form...... 49-1-68, 49-2-70, 49-3-63, 49-4-68 
President’s Message .............. 49-1-5, 49-2-4, 49-3-4, 49-4-4 
Silent Keys 


Anderson, Dr. John M., 49-2-29; Folk, Laverne “Verne,” 49-1-53; 
Fredrickson, Herb K., VASHKF, 49-3-42: Fujimuro, Mamoru, 49-4- 
59; Muraoka, Minoru, 49-2-59; McGrath, James J., 49-2-29; 
Magers, Bernard “Bernie,” 49-2-29; Prowell, Tolbert V., 49-3-42; 
Rollins, John, W1FPZ, 49-3-42; Schultz, Fred “Fritz” M., K9DW4J; 
Stevens, Richard B., 49-1-53; Toce, Francis Graham, 49-1-53; 
Upton, Lane 49-3-42 
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25th Anniversary AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial 
1929 QSO Party Results for December 2008 


By Scott Freeberg, WAYWFA 


in 1983, and unless my math is 

fuzzy, that would make Decem- 
ber’s event the 25th Anniversary! Nine- 
teen stations participated in that first QSO 
party and 25 years later we are still going 
strong with 58 stations participating. A 
couple of the guys that operated in 1983 
were on the air this year, including K2LP 
and VE3AWA. Congratulations to the 
AWA and to all the 1929 stations that par- 
ticipated over the past 25 years! 

The Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 QSO 
Party was held on the first two weekends 
of December 2008. Between the RTTY 
contesters, CW Nets, non QSO Party CW 
stations, poor propagation, and major 
power outages in the Northeast, we defi- 
nitely had a challenge ahead of us. In spite 
of all that, FIFTY-EIGHT stations ap- 
peared in the logs and 894 QSOs were 
noted. 

The winner this year is WA3FFC with 
64 QSOs, followed by N8YE with 56 
QSOs, and WU2D with 53 QSOs. Con- 
gratulations to WA3FFC and all the other 
stations! Whether you made 64 contacts 
or one contact, I think it’s great that you 
built a real 1929 station, put it on the air, 
and contacted another 1929 station! 

The QSO Party took place on 80 meters 
and 40 meters. There were 160 40-meter 
QSOs, 734 80-meter QSOs, for a total of 
894 QSOs. Of the logs sent in, the highest 
number of contacts was 64 and the lowest 
number was three. There were 44 logs sub- 
mitted. The logs yielded a total of 58 par- 
ticipating stations, five more than last year. 

I was pleased to see several new call 
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signs, and it’s always a pleasure to hear 
the familiar stations. From the submitted 
logs, there were eight first district sta- 
tions, eight second district stations, three 
third district stations, five forth district 
stations, one fifth district station, one 
sixth district station, one seventh district 
station, three eighth district stations, six 
ninth district stations, seven zero district 
stations, one Canadian station. For the 
first time in a long time we had every con- 
tinental district represented, including the 
elusive W6, and W7. 

There were several stations operating 
the 1929 QSO Party using classic 1929 
style two and three tube regenerative re- 
ceivers. A few were using National SW- 
3s. I'd like to find a Grebe CR-18 to use 
as the companion receiver for my 1925 
Colpitts transmitter. 

I didn’t hear or work as many Northeast 
friends as I usually do. WA3FFC was the 
one station heard nearly 24/7. One of the 
more interesting QSOs I overheard was 
the Coast-to-Coast exchange between 
WA3FFC in Pennsylvania and K6TQ in 
California. That was pretty amazing. 
Thanks to all for a great time and I hope 
to work you next year. The 2009 1929 
QSO Party will be tentatively held the 
weekends of December 5th and 12th so 
mark your calendar in advance. 

The 1929 QSO Party was started in 
1983 by Bruce Kelly, Linc Cundall, and 
George Batterson. Bud, K2LP, was the 
first QSO Party administrator. I do want 
to mention our dear friend John Rollins, 
WIFPZ. John was the 1929 QSO Party 
administrator before me, a long time 1929 
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QSO Party participant, a prolific builder, 


TOP TEN 


a master craftsman, and an extremely WA3FFC 64 W2VDX 38* 
generous and kind man. This past sum- N8YE 56 WONY 
mer John, WIFPZ, became a Silent Key ae 
and all of us 1929 guys miss him. WwU2D 93 NE1S 31 
N4GJV 42 KOKCY 30% 
KBOROB  38* N900 30* 
re 
tie scores 
SUBMITTED LOGS 
DISTRICT CALL TRANSMITTER QTH POWER (WATTS) 40 80 TOTAL POINTS 
W-1 W1GIG 29 TPTG CT - 12 12 
W1ZB 29 TNT MA 7W n 15 15 
NE1S 80M TNT, 
40M HARTLEY ME 10W 5 25 30 
K1TMJ 29 HARTLEY ME 10W 2 27 29 
KC1FB 29 HARTLEY CT SW 1 15 16 
K1GDH 29 MOPA MA 8W - 14 14 
NV1X 29 HARTLEY VT OW 6 6 
W1TSP 29 HARTLEY MA OW - 11 11 
W-2 W2VDX 29 MOPA NY OW 11 ai 38 
N2JPR 29 HARTLEY NY SW 1 9 10 
W2CQH 29 MOPA GA 10W . 14 14 
WA2NPL 29 HARTLEY NJ 10W : 25 25 
WU2D 22 MEISSNER, 28TPTG, 
29MOPA NH 4/8/10W 15 38 53 
WB2AWQ = 21 HARTLEY RAC NJ 1W 8 8 
N20UV 29 TNT NY 1W 3 10 10 
K2LP Honorable Mention MA 2 13 15 
W-3 W3FJJ 29 HARTLEY MD OW : 10 10 
WASFFC  28MOPA PA 10W 19 45 64 
W3GMS 29 TNT PA 9W 22 22 
W-4 N4GJV 25 HARTLEY NC 2W 13 29 42 
K4JYS 29 TNT NC 4W - 23 23 
K4LJH 29 HARTLEY VA 10W - 4 4 
AA4RM 28 MOPA GA 10W . 3 3 
K4CHE 29 HARTLEY DE 6W - 7 TF 
W-5 K5RB 29 HARTLEY TX 10w d 8 15 
W-6 K6TQ 29 TNT CA 20W - 4 4 
W-7 W7LNG 29 TNT OR OW - 4 4 
W-8 W8ZNX 29 TNT MI 20w - 8 8 
K8JWR 29 MOPA OH 10W ~ 4 5 
N8YE 25 TGIP OH 10W 17 39 56 
W-9 N9OHAL 29 MOPA, 29 HARTLEY WI OW 9 20 29 
AAQDH 29 TNT IL 10W 4 8 12 
WAQQNN 29 HARTLEY WI SW = 21 21 
N900 29 HARTLEY WI 10W 11 20 31 
WAQWFA 27 MOPA/25 COLPITTS MN QW 9 16 25 
N90B 29 HARTLEY WI 7W 4) 5 
(continued) 
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DISTRICT CALL TRANSMITTER QTH POWER (WATTS) 40 80 TOTAL POINTS 

W-0 WONYQ 29 TNT MN 4W 6 27 oe 
WOCWU 29MOPA MN 10w es 18 25 
KOPK 29 HARTLEY MN 10W . 24 24 
KBOROB 29 MOPA, 29 HARTLEY MN 10W 8 30 38 
WOVLZ 29 TNT MN 10W 8 8 
WOLGU 29 HARTLEY MN 10W 7 16 23 
KOKCY 29 MOPA MN 10W 8 22 30 

VE VESAWA 28TPTG ONT SW : 22 22 

TOTAL 


160 734 894 


Results of the 2009 Linc Cundall Memorial OT Contest 
By Bruce J. Howes, WI1UJR 


Cundall contest. Participation this 

year was very good, a few brave 
souls even venturing up to 160 meters. 
This was the first year the contest was 
open to non-AWA members, so I'd like 
to get your feedback about that. Seems 
anything we can do to promote the AWA 
helps, so let me know what you think. 

I received log sheets via the mail and 
also via the internet, so it looks like we’ll 
continue offering the log sheets online 
and allowing e-mail submission. The 
general consensus was that everyone had 
fun regardless of the number of contacts 
they made. Harold KBOROB, our high 
scorer, shared some interesting tidbits 
about his station, including the use of 
what he calls the “Rollins Ether Buster” 
transmitter, a 210 driving a big 211! 


S o ends another year with the Linc 


Some of you fellows really took the 
time to break out interesting gear. 
K4JYS using no less than three transmit- 
ters and two receivers! We had every- 
thing from a Collins 32RA to a Navy 
TCS set in the mix. Of course the home- 
brew boys were well represented, plenty 
of MOPA, Hartleys, even a Pierce oscil- 
lator! If you can, be sure to send me off 
a photo of your station and rig, labeled as 
needed, as it will help us promote future 
events. 

Top 10 scores (check the AWA web 
site at www.antiquewireless.org, and 
also the next issue of the Journal, for a 
complete lists of particpants, scores and 
equipment): KBOROB 651, N8YE 432, 
WOLGU 318, W1ZB 288, VEZAWA 
279, AAIDH 255, W2VDX 252, NSHAL 
234, WAIQNN 224, WAOWEFA 192. 


2009 AM QSO Party Results 
By Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 


On February 21st and 22nd. It 

proved to be very popular again 
this year. The range of equipment was 
heartwarming to say the least. Everything 
from a Millen 80/40 to a Yaesu FT-897 
were welcomed on the air. Power was 
running from about 25 watts to well over 
300. 
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Propagation was not ideal but the peo- 
ple participating were definitely enjoying 
themselves. Many spent some time chat- 
ting along with carrying out the required 
exchange. It was also noted that manners 
and politeness ruled, which put the 
enjoyment factor up another notch. 
Thanks to all who participated and we 
hope for better conditions next year! 
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CONTEST SCORES BY STATION FROM LOGS RECEIVED AS OF 3/5/2009 


ACOMO Joseph Kelber 10 W1ZB_ Jerry Reine 94 W2AN AWA Flagship 110 
KBOUKW David Sirota 12 W6SAI Perry KACWW 109.5 ops 
NQ7G Harry Ober 15 Lynn W2BSN 
N900 Don Buska 34" W1HRX Jim Millen Flagship 46 Dave KA2J 
WB2G Joe Granica 42 Jim WB6KGI (op) Roy W3RLW 
W1GIG Tim Walker 62 Bob N2EVG 
** Contacted Both Flagship Stations Duncan K20EQ 


2009 John Rollins Memorial OT DX Contest 


rial OT DX Contest will take place 

this month. If this name sounds new 
to you, it is because the contest, known for 
a number of years as the “Linc Cundall 
Memorial Contest,” has been re-named. 

The AWA had two events named after 
Linc, one held in January, and this event 
held in April. With last year’s passing of 
long-time AWA member John Rollins, 
WIFPZ, it was felt that some permanent 
acknowledgment of John’s many contri- 
butions should be made. 

Besides being an avid DXer and a long- 
time manager of the Bruce Kelley 1929 
and other AWA vintage radio events, John 
was well known as an exceptionally gener- 
ous gentleman, giving away advice, parts, 
and even complete rigs to those interested 
in participating in the AWA contests. 

Another change this year is the opening 
of all AWA contests to non-AWA mem- 
bers. Tim W1GIG has been working with 
the ARRL to get the word out, so be sure 
to welcome any and all newcomers to the 
event and encourage your ham friends to 
join us in the fun! As in previous years, 
we’ ll present the winner of the event with 
an award at the AWA Annual Conference. 

These are low-key affairs, with many 
of us working at 10 WPM. If we hear you 
signing or calling AWA, you don’t need 
to worry about your speed, everyone will 
QRS for you. In the event you don’t have 
old-time gear, don’t let that put you off, 
the main thing is to join in the fun! 

Since the contest is held on 40 and 20 
meters, the West Coast and DX old-time 


T= first Annual John Rollins Memo- 
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operators have a more favorable chance 
to participate and remember, a higher 
point earning status is given to the great 
rigs and circuits of the 1950s and earlier. 

You will notice the 20-meter contest 
window is only 15 kHz wide again this 
year. That should make it a little easier for 
us to find each other on the band. Remem- 
ber, use old time tuning methods for AWA 
contests, that is, tune up or down four or 
five kHz from your calling frequency to 
get those rockbound operators. 

I will be sending out log sheets and 
rules to those who have regularly partici- 
pated in previous years’ events. You'll 
also be able to download the log sheet 
and rules directly from the AWA web- 
site. If you have not received contest ma- 
terials by April 5, you may contact me di- 
rectly (see Logs below). 

In 2008, OT DX Contest participation 
was down slightly from previous years, so 
be sure encourage all your ham friends to 
participate. And when you send in your log 
sheets, be sure to include a photo of your 
vintage station—and we’ll ask for one if 
you are high scorer! 

On a closing note, this is just my second 
year of running the contest and I’m open to 
your suggestions for increasing participation. 

Dates and Times: Wed. April 15 2300 
GMT to Thu. April 16 2300 GMT and 
Sat. April 18 2300 GMT to Sun. April 19 
2300 GMT. 

Objective: Contact the greatest number 
contest participants. When calling, use 
AWA AWA AWA DE WIUJSR as an 

(continued on page 47) 
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BY RICHARD T. AMMON 


OSCILLATOR CIRCUITS IN 
1920S SUPERHETS 


‘09 ¢ PICKUP COIL 


8 7URNS ON 
ROIOR 


)bb00D BOOOOY sve 


Fig. 2. Hartley Tuned Plate Oscillator. 


ther than the intermediate fre- 
() ss amplifier, the most im- 

portant part of any superhetero- 
dyne circuit is probably the oscillator. Its 
purpose is to provide a local source of 
high frequency energy, differing in value 
from the incoming signal frequency by a 
specific amount. This difference fre- 
quency must be the frequency to which 
the IF amplifier is tuned. The oscillator 
output should be both free of harmonics 
and uniform throughout the entire broad- 
cast spectrum, which in the mid-20s was 
from 545,000 to 1,500,000 cycles. 

The oscillator contains a “tank circuit” 
comprised of a capacitor in parallel with 
an inductor coil (Figure 1). It is excited 
into operation when battery power is ap- 
plied. The values of the capacitor and in- 
ductor determine the frequency at which 
the tank currents oscillate back and forth 
from one end of the capacitor through the 
inductor windings to the other side of the 
capacitor. As alternating currents flow 
through the coil, electro-magnetic fields 
expand and collapse aiding in the charg- 
ing and discharging of the capacitor. 

A change in the oscillator’s frequency 
is accomplished by changing the value of 
the capacitor or inductor. A variable ca- 
pacitor is typically used. In early super- 
heterodynes, this was operated by a sep- 
arate front-panel “Oscillator” control. 

The energy from the tank is impressed 
upon the grid of the tube (or on the plate in 
some oscillators) which excites the tube to 
react in kind to the changes in the tank cir- 
cuit. A very small part of the tube’s am- 
plified energy is fed back from the plate to 
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the tank through a loosely-coupled coil 
which reinforces the tank currents, helping 
to sustain the oscillations. 

Another minute portion of the circuit’s 
oscillating energy is also passed to the su- 
perhet’s first detector stage to “mix” (het- 
erodyne) with the incoming signal. Nu- 
merous methods of transferring this en- 
ergy to the detector have been tried, but 
the most popular are a loosely-coupled 
pickup coil or a transformer. 

There were eight types of oscillator cir- 
cuits most commonly used in the early 
days of superhet radios. They included 
the Tuned Grid (already discussed), the 
Hartley Tuned Plate, the Best Series Con- 
denser circuit, the Lacault Modulation 
System, the Colpitts and the Heising. The 
latter two differed from the others by em- 
ploying a choke coil. These eight were 
not the only oscillator circuits found in 
1920s superhets, but were by far the most 
used. Two other types, the Pressley and 
the Second Harmonic, as will be seen, 
were unique in design. 

The Tuned Grid oscillator of Figure 1, 
where the tank appeared only in the grid 
circuit, was found in a wide variety of 
early superhets and has already been dis- 
cussed. Many construction articles rec- 
ommended it due to its stability and sim- 
plicity. Another very popular arrange- 
ment was the Hartley Tuned Plate 
(Figure 2). In the Hartley, the tank circuit 
was directly connected to the tube’s 
plate. A combination of these two cir- 
cuits, the tuned-grid/tuned-plate oscilla- 
tor, can often be found in later superhets. 

The circuit chosen by Gerald M. Best 
for his 1924 Remler Super, including 
most of its nearly forty variations, is seen 
in Figure 3. The tuning of the oscillator’s 
frequency was accomplished by a vari- 
able condenser wired to the Remler 
Model 620 split-winding coil as shown. 
The two equal sections of the coil were 
placed between the tube’s grid and plate. 

The “Modulation System” (Fgure 4) 
was patented by Robert E. Lacault. Be- 
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Fig. 4. Lacault Modulation System. 


ginning in 1924, this circuit (Figure 4) en- 
hanced his series of Ultradyne superhets. 
Unlike the other oscillators described 
here, this circuit includes an integral 
mixer (first detector), performing the nec- 
essary function of converting the incom- 
ing R.F. signal to the lower intermediate 
frequency by the heterodyne process. 

Note that the plate circuit of the modu- 
lator tube (at left) was connected directly 
to the grid of the oscillator tube (at right). 
No B+ voltage was applied to the Modu- 
lator’s plate. A transformer (Ultraformer) 
applied some of the output energy to the 
IF amplifier. This arrangement made the 
Ultradynes extremely sensitive to very 
weak incoming signals. 

As mentioned, The Colpitts (Figure 5) 
and the Heising (Figure 6) oscillators dif- 
fered from the others in that they incor- 
porated a choke coil. These coils mini- 
mized problems that might otherwise be 
caused by oscillations feeding back 
through the B+ battery. Otherwise, the 
operation of these oscillators is typical. 
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The single tube “oscillator/mixer,” 
combining the functions of the oscillator 
and first detector tubes, wasn’t in com- 
mon use until the early 1930s. Before that 
time, with very few exceptions, the oscil- 
lator and the first detector were each a sin- 
gle purpose stage. The last two most-used 
1920s oscillator circuits to be discussed 
are notable exceptions to this rule. These 
are the Pressley Wheatstone bridge circuit 
(Figure 7) and the Houck-Armstrong Sec- 
ond Harmonic design (Figure 8). 

Jackson Pressley had served under 
Edwin H. Armstrong during World War 
I. His oscillator/detector circuit was used 
in the Sangamo Pressley superhets of 
1924. The balanced design of the bridge 
prevented spurious oscillator emissions 
from being retransmitted back through 
the loop antenna. 

In the Second Harmonic arrangement, 
the tube at left is a reflexed R.F. ampli- 
fier. The tube to the right is the oscilla- 
tor/first detector combination. The circuit 
was designed in 1923 by Harry Houck, 
while working with Edwin Armstrong 
and RCA engineers, in an attempt to re- 
duce the number of the expensive tubes 
used in Radiola superhets. In a double ac- 
tion, the RF amplifier passes the incom- 
ing signal from the loop as well as ampli- 
fies the intermediate frequency reflexed 
back through the first IF transformer (to 
the left in the schematic). 

The detector output used the second 
harmonic, or double the frequency, of the 
original intermediate frequency devel- 
oped from the oscillator heterodyning. At 
the time, that was very hard to accom- 
plish consistently. Yes, it was state of the 
art! Armstrong always gave Houck credit 
for the design and paid him well. After 
RCA bought the concept, he gave Houck 
a check for one hundred thousand dollars. 

Any operating oscillator becomes, in 
effect, a miniature transmitter. Some- 
times the signal from a set’s oscillator, 
radiated by the outside antenna then gen- 
erally in use, would be strong enough to 
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Fig. 7. Pressley Bridge Circuit. 
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interfere with radio recep- 
tion in the neighborhood. 
The New York Times 
quoted Dr. Alfred Gold- 
smith, the head of RCA’s 
Research Lab, as saying 
that RF amplifier in the 
Houck circuit was like a 
“muffler” because it kept 
oscillations from re-radiat- 
ing through the antenna. 

A year earlier in 1923, 
Armstrong suggested that 
the same strategy be used 
for all sets that re-radiated, particularly 
his own regeneration circuit. Regenera- 
tive receivers were sometimes called 
“bloopers” — so named for the sound, re- 
transmitted into the ether, when this cir- 
cuit broke into oscillation. Poorly de- 
signed superhet oscillator/first detector 
stages could cause similar annoying 


AMATEUR RADIO, cont. from page 43 


example. Once contact is made, ex- 
change RST, name and year of equip- 
ment such as TX 35 for a 1935 transmit- 
ter and RX 38 for a 1938 receiver. Send 
MOD for 1960 or later gear. 

Rules: A station will be scored only 
once on each band. Open to all licensed 
amateur stations. 

Frequencies: 7035-7050 kHz and 
14050-14065 kHz, +QRM. 

Scoring: QSO Zones: E eastern zone, 
USS. Districts 1,2, 3,4, 8, 9 plus VE1, VE2, 
VE3; W western zone, U.S. Districts 5, 6, 7, 
0 plus VE4, VES, VE6 & VE7; DX zone, 
all others. QSO Points per contact per zone: 
E to E or W to W: | point; E to W or W to 
E: 2 points; E, W, or DX to DX: 3 points. 

Equipment multipliers: Mod TX and 
RX: | point; OT TX or RX: 2 points; OT 
TX and RX: 3 points. 

Power multipliers (input to final): 0-4.9 
watts: 4 points; 5-24.9 watts: 3 points; 25- 
100 watts: 2 points; 100+ watts: | point. 

Determining total points per QSO: 
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Fig. 8. Houck-Armstrong Second Harmonic Circuit. 


noises in neighbor’s sets—but on a 
grander scale. 

In future articles, we’ ll put these oscil- 
lators to work and see how 1920s radio 
enthusiasts built superhets, rolled their 
own coils and IF transformers, and diag- 
nosed problems without today’s modern 
test equipment. 


1) Find the QSO points for the contact. 

2) QSO points x your equipment mul- 
tiplier x your power multiplier = total 
points for the contact. 

Scoring examples: 

N9YCQOX contacts WU2D 

Both are in the E zone for 1 QSO point. 

Both have OT TX and RX for a 3-point 

multiplier. 

Both are operating at 10 watts for a 3- 

point multiplier. 

- | point x3x3 = 9 points for each operator. 
K6TOQ contacts K1FI 

W to E contact for 2 QSO points. 

K6TQ using an OT TX and RX with 

20 watts. 

KI1FI using a OT TX and MOD RX 

with 50 watts. 

K6TQ’s points: 2x2x3=18 points. 

KIFI’s points: 2x2x2=8 points. 

Awards: Awards will be given out at 
the AWA Conference in August. 

Logs: Please send completed logs and 
computed score to Bruce J. Howes, W1UJR, 
312 Murphys Corner Road, Woolwich, ME 
04579, or email to wlujr@arrl.net. 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


E-MAIL: kraeuter@earthlink.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. After 


review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Electronic 


Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


On the Short Waves, 1923-1945: 
Broadcast Listening in the Pioneer 
Days of Radio 

By Jerome S. Berg. Published 1999 [2007] 
by McFarland, (www.mcfarlandpub.com), 
800-253-2187, 7 x 10 inches, 280 pages, 
softcover, $39.95 (See page 57 of the Au- 
gust 1999 OTB for a review of this vol- 
ume; this volume not seen by DWK). 


¢¢¢ 4 
Dual Review: 
Broadcasting on the Short Waves, 
1945 to Today 


By Jerome S. Berg. Published 2008 by 
McFarland, 7 x 10 inches, 496 pages, 
hardcover, $65. 

Listening on the Short Waves, 

1945 to Today 

By Jerome S. Berg. Published 2008 by 
McFarland, 7 x 10 inches, 423 pages, 
hardcover, $65. 


e used to call Milton Berle “Mr. 

Television.” With the completion 
of this trilogy on shortwave radio I am 
tempted to call Jerome Berg “Mr. Short 
Wave.” Perhaps it was his training and 
experience in law that makes Berg treat 
his subject with the competence and thor- 
oughness that is evident in these vol- 
umes. (You know you’re dealing with a 
savvy author when, in the preface, he 
apologizes to James Watt for using the 
abbreviation kw instead of kW.) 

In Broadcasting, Berg provides a year- 
by-year history of shortwave transmis- 
sion since the War, highlighting hundreds 
of shortwave stations worldwide. But 
first he provides an overview of short- 
wave broadcasting, patiently and clearly 
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explaining the differences among such 
esoterica as surrogate and nonsurrogate 
governmental broadcasting, nongovern- 
mental clandestine broadcasting, etc. If 
nothing else, this volume makes evident 
the protean forms and sources of short- 
wave broadcasting, many of which will 
be unknown to the average listener. 

Thousands of facts are presented here, 
making for an interesting indexing prob- 
lem. In 19 pages of dense text, an appen- 
dix attempts to list all stations covered by 
country and, within country, by year. 
These pages must have required Job’s pa- 
tience to produce and proofread, but their 
usefulness immediately becomes obvious 
when particulars are wanted. 

The Listening volume presents short- 
wave from the reception viewpoint, and 
is the one most beginning SWLers will 
turn to. There are detailed chapters on the 
shortwave audience, clubs, literature, lis- 
tener programs, receivers, QSLing and 
computers. 

The 100-page chapter on literature pro- 
vides a good example of the inclusiveness 
of these volumes. In the subsection on 
“DX Newsletters” I count 19 titles cov- 
ered, some with as few as 30 subscribers. 
Nevertheless, each entry includes a his- 
tory of the newsletter, naming the major 
players, inclusive dates of publication, 
etc. Not content to let the matter rest there, 
the author follows up with “Other 
Newsletters,” and these are further di- 
vided by geographical area and special 
topics—equipment, women, education. 

Mr. Short Wave wrote to me in an 
email: “...no one is likely to walk this 
ground again any time soon.” There are at 
least two reasons why this is so. First is the 
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depth with which shortwave radio is cov- 
ered in these three volumes. Second is the 
changing nature of shortwave; even if you 
don’t read these books, do not deprive 
yourself of reading the conclusion Berg 
provides at the end of Listening—a bitter- 
sweet summary of the effects of comput- 
ers and the Internet on shortwave radio. 

I have been an on again/off again short- 
wave listener for over half a century, but 
to this day I don’t know the difference be- 
tween the 80 meter band and the 40 meter 
band. I just turn the thing on and see what 
I hear, 1.e., hear what I hear. And so, I be- 
lieve, it is with many SWLers. As PARS- 
and AWA-member John W. Haught once 
said to me, “Shortwave radio is like a 
deep well. You never know what you’re 
going to pull out of it.” 

These meticulous, first-rate volumes 
will be valued by shortwave enthusiasts 
and included in radio reference collec- 
tions throughout the radio world. The set 
comes highly recommended. 


¢¢¢ 4 


The Maxwellians 
By Bruce J. Hunt. Published 1991 by 
Cornell University Press, (www.cornell- 
press.cornell.edu), 607-277-2211, 6 x 9 
inches, 266 pages, softcover, $19.95. 
axwell’s treatise propounding his 
theory of electromagnetism was 
published in 1873. At his death in 1879 
Maxwell was beginning his revision of 
the work. As he left it, his theory was pro- 
found, abstruse and, in some instances, 
incorrect. Hunt refers to it in his foreword 
as “rambling and difficult.” As a result 
the theory was not immediately accepted 
by the world of science. 

The Maxwellians were those physi- 
cists—Oliver Lodge, G. F. FitzGerald, 
Oliver Heaviside and Heinrich Hertz— 
who continued Maxwell’s work after his 
death. All four men admired or even idol- 
ized Maxwell. They refined, enhanced 
and corrected his work to such an extent 
that the curmudgeon Heaviside was 
able to say, tongue in cheek, that 
Maxwell himself was by then “only 1/2 a 
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Maxwellian.” Lodge built physical mod- 
els to represent Maxwell’s theory and ex- 
plicated his work in popular publications. 
FitzGerald, the theoretician, was also the 
group’s facilitator who made suggestions 
that stimulated the others. Heaviside 
played his part as the confident, self- 
taught mathematician. Hertz, of course, 
vindicated the work of the other three by 
demonstrating electromagnetic waves in 
1887-88. By the end of the century 
Maxwell’s theory had become thor- 
oughly accepted. 

Two Irish mathematicians, James Mac- 
Cullagh and Joseph Larmor, book-ended 
the Maxwellians, with MacCullagh’s 
work in the 1830s greatly influencing 
FitzGerald, and Larmor proposing the ex- 
istence of the electron in the 1890s. In be- 
tween William H. Preece of the Post Of- 
fice Telegraph Department played the 
part of the villain by attempting, with 
considerable initial success, to suppress 
the eccentric Heaviside’s writings. Heav- 
iside ultimately appealed to Lord Kelvin 
to resolve the matter. Heaviside also re- 
duced Maxwell’s complicated formulas 
for electromagnetism to the essential four 
that are used today. 

Hunt tells the story of Maxwell’s 
posthumous, belated rise to scientific su- 
perstardom knowledgeably and clearly 
while—nice for some of us—generally 
avoiding mathematics. With this cogent 
and lucid book, Hunt in fact does for the 
Maxwellians what the Maxwellians did 
for Maxwell. 


$¢¢ 4 


ALSO NOTED: The Tube Collectors As- 
sociation celebrates its tenth anniversary 
with a 60-page issue of 7ube Collector. 
The February, 2009 issue includes a 20- 
page index to the ten-year run of the mag- 
azine. Subscribers also received a reprint 
of RCA’s 1934 Technical Series TT-2: 
Water-Cooled Transmitting Tubes. More 
tubic information at: www.tubecollec- 
tors.org or write to: Tube Collectors As- 
sociation, Inc., P.O. Box 636, ee EDN, 
OR 97520, 
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BY MIKE MURPHY, WU2D 


A VISIT TO KHAROBA ELECTRONIKA 


t sure was great to see everybody at the 

August AWA convention! That visit 

was especially precious since most of 
my time during the past few months had to 
be spent on the road. For most of Novem- 
ber and all of January I found myself in 
Amman, Jordan, where I was training cus- 
tomers on radio equipment. 

Amman is a hot spot of activity, with 
most of the population of Jordan living in 
the greater Amman area. Add to this the 
many refugees and immigrants from Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt and you have 
a rapidly sprawling city. However, Jor- 
dan represents a rare area of stability in 
the region. 

Walking around Amman 
is not so dangerous for an 
American, but driving sure 
is! The Jordanians tend to 
drive like 16 year olds. I do 
find the people very courte- 
ous and friendly—as long as 
they are on foot. Sure there 
were plenty of upset people 
protesting the Gaza situation 
in January, but most of the 


Sami seen outside his shop 
and hard at work on a 
restoration project. 


action was pretty far away from me, closer 
to Embassy Row, and it was mostly stu- 
dents in the streets. 

Interestingly enough, about a block 
from my hotel, I spotted a radio shop ad- 
vertising antique radio sales and service! 
Called “Kharoba Electronika,” it seemed 
to be closed up most of the time and the 
owner had funny hours posted: 1 1a.m. - 1 
p.m. and 5 to 7 p.m. 

Anyway, on our way back to the hotel 
from work around 7 p.m. one evening, I 
saw that the little radio shop was actually 
open! I jumped out of the car (fortunately 
my training partner was driving), and 
went in. The owner, Sami 
Kharoba, was surprised to 
see an American but he 
shook my hand, gave me his 
card, and said to give him a 
call and drop by when I had 
time to look around. I had 
some free time on the next 
weekend so I called him and 
strolled over. 

Let me tell you there are 
wonderful radios in his 
shop, all in good repair and 
restored by Sami himself. I 
am not really familiar with 
these grand old Euro radios 
of the 1940s and 1950s, but 
I can say that they sure have 
a lot of fancy dials. 

There was a beautiful black Bake- 
lite Murphy, as well as Sabas, 
Blaupunkts, Telefunkens, Grundigs, 
Ferrentes, Tonfunks, Pyes and so on. 
Many of these high-end sets must 
have came from the residences of 
well-heeled Amman families during 
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the occupation years and some no doubt 
came from various Amman embassies. 

One radio that looked out of place was a 
Pye Radio PCR in black crackle. It looked 
like a military morale radio. Spinning the 
tuning knob, | noticed that the weighted 
flywheel effect felt fantastic. This is actu- 
ally a pretty simple six valve set with a sin- 
gle RF stage, converter stage, single IF 
stage, detector, amplifier and audio output. 

Sami had a couple in the shop and he 
had even converted an old console cabi- 
net to take the chassis of one of them. 
That conversion was a fine piece of work, 
producing a one-of-a-kind set. When I 
asked what a military set like that was 
doing in Jordan, he told me a story. 

These PCRs were AM-only sets, with- 
out a BFO, developed late in the war for 
informational purposes related to the D- 
Day invasion. They were meant to re- 
ceive logistical coded messages, which 
were sent from the mainland by high 
power outlets like the BBC. 

PCR means Pye Ltd. Cambridge 
Radio works. The PCR is a portable 
multi-band communications re- 
ceiver—and portable it is. It is 
equipped with AC, as well as DC vi- 
brator, power supply options—the lat- 
ter allowing operation on 12VDC ve- 
hicular batteries. 

Actually the Pye Company was in- 
strumental in producing vast quanti- 
ties of relatively low cost and easy to 
manufacture gear for the war effort. 
Great Britain did not have unlimited 
resources and they needed radios fast 
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_ A PCR in its original enclosure and 
another as installed in a converted 


for invasion armor. 

A well-established radio manufacturer 
(also manufacturing TVs by 1937), Pye 
had developed the famous Model 19 Wire- 
less set (WS-19). This transceiver was the 
most produced and arguably the most tech- 
nologically advanced portable/vehicular 
radio of the war. It was utilized in all Al- 
lied armies except for the U.S. 

Like the WS-19, the PCR was among 
the first “COTS” designs to be used in 
the military. COTS means Commercial 
Off The Shelf. The idea was to use as 
many existing commercial-grade TV and 
radio parts as possible. Machining was 
minimized in favor of using stampings 
and low cost materials like sheet steel. 

The U.S. practice at the onset of World 
War II was quite the opposite of the 
COTS “clever, complex, expendable and 
good enough” philosophy. The U.S. 
wanted to procure simple single function 
fully customized military designs 

(continued on page 54) 


Here’s a peek at a corner of Sami's display area. 
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BY JOEL L. EKSTROM, W2UGX 


IN SEARCH OF LINEAR TUNING 


were identified by location, power, 

and operating wavelength (remember 
the DeSoto book 200 Meters and Down?) 
As more stations came on the air and 
things got crowded, equipment manufac- 
turers began offering Straight Line 
Wavelength (SLW) tuning capacitors to 
help in separating stations on the receiver 
dial (or dials, in the days before gang tun- 
ing was introduced). SLW capacitors had 
odd plate shapes. I recall seeing pictures 
of them in the second edition of Terman’s 
Radio Engineering, 

Eventually, and for reasons unknown 
to me, station wavelength designations 
were given up in favor of frequency des- 
ignations, and manufacturers responded 
by offering Straight Line Frequency 
(SLF) tuning capacitors. Figure 1, from 
Radio Physics Course by Alfred Ghi- 
rardi, Second Edition, shows the special 
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Fig. 1. Shape of typical SLF tuning ca- 
pacitor plates with graphs showing 
changes in capacity and frequency as ca- 
pacitor is rotated from open to closed 
(see text) 


plate shape of the SLF tuning capacitor. 
Also in the figure are graphs showing 
how capacity changes (A) and how fre- 
quency changes (B) as the capacitor 
plates are rotated from a fully open to a 
fully closed position. 

The capacitors in the National Com- 
pany PW series are notable examples of 
SLF tuning capacitors. These can be seen 
in early HROa and other National re- 
ceivers. Up to four units may be mounted 
on a common shaft. 

In order to design the plate shapes for 
an SLF capacitor, the ratio of the maxi- 
mum tuning frequency to the lowest tun- 
ing frequency must be specified. In the 
PW series this ratio is 2:1. In addition the 
fixed parallel capacity (strays, wiring, 
tube input etc.) must be specified. If the 
actual capacity has a value different from 
that for which the SLF capacitor was de- 
signed, the linearity will be compro- 
mised, particularly at the high frequency 
end of the tuning range. 

My interest in linear tuning was kindled 
by the postwar appearance of Collins ra- 
dios, and by early experiences with sur- 
plus Navy (LM) and Army (BC221) het- 
erodyne frequency meters. The latter 
seemed to have a pretty linear increase of 
frequency with clockwise dial rotation. 
This interest remained dormant until the 
early 1970s, when I noticed HRO dial as- 
semblies and LM/BC221 meters for sale 
for modest prices at hamfests. 

The frequency meters on the high range 
covered a span of 2000 kHz in slightly less 
than 50 turns of an HRO dial, or slightly 
more than 40 kHz per turn on the average. 
I reasoned that if the oscillator inductance 
was slightly reduced, I could get an aver- 
age of 50 kHz per turn. This would provide 
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a total range of 500 kHz for the max- 

imum 10 turns of the HRO dial, each 
turn encompassing 50 dial divisions. 

Then the nominal oscillator fre- 
quency range, instead of being the 
design range of 2000-4000 kHz, 
would go from a bit more than 2000 
kHz (roughly 2250 kHz) to a bit 
more than 4000 kHz (roughly 4500 
kHz). Now I could pick any conve- 
nient 500 kHz segment of this range 
and use the oscillator as a local os- 
cillator in a receiver, or as a VFO in 
a transmitter. For example if the 
range was 3500-4000 kHz it could 
be used as an 80 meter VFO, while 
if the range selected was 3000-3500 
kHz it could be the local oscillator in an 
80 meter receiver using a 500 kHz IF. 

The VEO in the Collins radios used a 
slug on a lead screw to get linear tuning, 
but the LM/BC221 oscillators used vari- 
able capacitors which approach true SLF 
behavior as can be seen in Figure 2, re- 
produced from page 14 of War Depart- 
ment Technical Manual TM-11-300, 
dated 20 July 1944. These graphs are for 
the generic BC221, but they apply also to 
the LM series since the circuits and com- 
ponents are very similar. 

The graphs are impressive, but they do 
not show minor fluctuations in linearity 
caused by manufacturing tolerances and 
other second-order effects. I was looking 
for + 1 kHz accuracy on every turn, and 
the only way to see if this was possible 
was to build an 
oscillator and try 
the idea out. 

I decided on a 
range of 3000- 
3500 kHz to use 
in a receiver with 
a 500 kHz IF, so 
that “0” on the 
HRO dial would 
correspond to 
3500 kHz, and 
“500” would cor- 
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Fig. 2. Dial setting VS frequency charts for B 
221 Frequency Meter. 
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respond to 4000 kHz, thus yielding a 
semi-direct additive mechanical fre- 
quency readout. 

So far as I know, all the LM meters use 
a panel-mounted capacitor with a single 
rotor bearing, while the BC221 meters use 
either the LM capacitor or a slightly larger 
chassis-mounted capacitor with double 
rotor bearings. For mounting convenience 
I chose the LM capacitor, although there 
is some evidence that the chassis- 
mounted capacitor has better linearity. 

I decided to breadboard the oscillator, 
using basically the same Hartley circuit 
employed in the LM meters, but with a 
6BH6 miniature tube (Figure 3). The coil 
came from the same cannibalized LM as 
the SLF capacitor, and in removing turns 
to reduce the inductance I naturally went 


Fig. 3. Schematic of the 80-meter VFO. Schematic drafted by Ron 
Lawrence, W4RON. 
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Fig. 4 (left). BC-221 capacitor and coil were mounted on the cover of the 4" x 5" x 6" 


utility box. Fig. 5 (right). The VFO box can be seen directly behind the PW dial on my 


80-meter receiver. 


too far, and had to use a powdered iron 
slug to bring the inductance back up. 

I used a 50 pF air trimmer in parallel 
with the LC resonant circuit, and after quite 
a bit of trial and error tweaking, I was able 
to adjust the inductance and capacitance to 
get the desired accuracy over the 3000- 
3500 kHz range. After that, the coil was 
soaked in melted beeswax to provide ther- 


mal insulation. All the components were 
then mounted in or ona 4" x 5" x 6" utility 
box before being installed in the 80 meter 
receiver I was building (Figures 4 and 5). 
All this effort took place in the early 
1970s, but if I had been smarter and/or 
more astute I could have built the radio in 
the late 1940s—so that now I could have 
legitimately called it an antique! 


A VISIT TO KHAROBA, continued from page 51 


utilizing the finest grade materials possi- 
ble. These American radios were pack- 
aged in rugged aluminum housings with 
high quality connectors and cable sets. 

Anyway, after the war, piles of the 
modest but fairly high performance PCR 
sets were available as war surplus. Sami 
explained that Great Britain, which was 
occupying much of the Middle East at the 
cessation of hostilities, had come up with 
a brilliant plan. A cold war was develop- 
ing and the allies were trying to win over 
the hearts and minds of people in the 
Middle East so they would not align with 
the Soviet Union. 

The idea was to distribute these 
portable receivers all around the towns 
and villages so that the population could 
be exposed to outlets like the Voice of 
America and the BBC which were broad- 
casting in Arabic. For many, this set rep- 
resented the first contact with the outside 
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world. Sami says that the radios still 
show up in his shop now and then. 
Sami’s shop looks not unlike any 
American mom and pop radio shop of the 
1950s. But remember we are in the 21st 
century in the heart of the Middle East! 
Sami was quite proud of his Precision 
Tube tester, actually the same model that 
I have restored. And he had the same 
complaints about it: that it would not ac- 
cept all of the English tube base configu- 
rations. I was amazed to see, also, low 
cost Eico and Supreme gear, again stuff 
you would find in any American shop. 
One thing I learned from Sami is that 
radio guys are radio guys. We all speak 
the same universal language, and rather 
than get involved in political tension, we 
are more apt to discuss things like dial 
cord tension. Sami’s address is Sami K. 
Kharoba, Kharoba Elektronika, P.O. Box 
2381, Amman, Jordan 11181. 
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E MAIL: lindenbachw@shaw.ca 


Trouble In A Classic Audio Console 


Christmas Concerto,” the 

caller said, “and there was a 
noise in the background like ‘eee-aah, 
eee-aah.’ It wasn’t loud, but the effect on 
that beautiful work was horrendous!” 

Back in the 1960s, I was working at a 
small radio station as the Station Engineer 
(being interpreted: “maintenance person’’.) 
The receptionist had referred this call to me, 
saying that it was a listener with a technical 
complaint. Soon, it was clear what she was 
talking about: it was the sound of cueing. 
“Cueing” is the preparation of the next pro- 
gram segment—record, tape, or remote 
broadcast—for presentation on the air. 

Figure | shows the “Gates Diplomat” 
audio board that was in use. The Gates is 
a typical radio station control room con- 
sole of some 40 years ago. Its function is 
to permit the selection and combining of 
program sources for delivery to the trans- 
mitter. Let’s take a tour through this equip- 
ment before dealing with the problem. 

The big knobs are called “pots”—short 
for potentiometers—and are essentially 
volume controls. It’s not obvious in this 
black-and-white photograph, but the cen- 
ters are color coded to represent func- 
tions, for example: green for turntables, 
red for mics. Each pot, in conjunction 
with the horizontal three-position switch 
above it, permits selection, volume con- 
trol and destination of one or more pro- 
gram sources. The operator (in small sta- 
tions, operator-announcer) sat facing the 
broadcast console with a 20-inch-diame- 
ter turntable at his left and right. 

To prepare a record for playing on the 
air, it is placed on the turntable and the 
tone-arm is placed on the record so that 
the needle is in the “lead groove” of the 
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selection to be played. The lead groove is 
the silent part between the end of one se- 
lection and the beginning of the next. 

The speed selector lever is placed in 
the position corresponding to the speed of 
the record to be played, but the turntable 
and record remain stationary because the 
turntable motor switch is off. Now the 
record is cued. First, the pot correspond- 
ing to this turntable is turned to the ex- 
treme counterclockwise position until it 
goes “click.” This is the “cue” position, 
which means that the turntable tone arm 
and preamp are connected to the cue am- 
plifier and speaker (or earphone). 

The record is turned against the 
turntable with one’s finger near the cen- 
ter of the disc until the sound from the 
record can be heard in the cue speaker. 
Next, the record is turned backwards 
until the needle is in the lead groove 
again. Finally, so that the record can 
come up to correct speed before the 
record begins to play, it is rotated back- 
wards an extra half-turn. Getting the cue 
wrong so that a record starts with a 
“wow” (the turntable being not up to 
speed when the record begins to play) is 
very bad, a little like swearing on the air. 

The pot is now turned a little bit clock- 
wise so that it clicks out of the cue position 
to the zero-volume position. The pots typ- 
ically provide 40 dB of attenuation in 2-dB 
steps, and the CCW position, just before 
clicking into of the “cue” position, is the 
“off’ position, giving infinite attenuation. 

The switch above the pot is typically 
left in the right-most position to route the 
pot output to the program bus. A “bus” is 
an electric circuit that moves program 
material (electrical signals representing 
sound) from the turntable preamp output 
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toward its destina- 
tion. In the case of 
the program bus, the J—— 
destination is the Frey 
transmitter. By anal- 
ogy with a bus that 
moves people, there 
are places along the 
way where other signals can be added to 
go to the same destination. 

Presentation of a record on the air 
would sound something like this: As- 
sume the record is the Beethoven fifth 
Symphony. When the previous program 
item—record or announcement—ends, 
the operator will move the switch above 
the red-centered pot to the right-most po- 
sition and turn the pot to the position suit- 
able to the voice volume of the an- 
nouncer. A red “tally light” will now 
come on over the door to the studio 
where the mic has been turned on, and 
the announcer will introduce the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony as the next 
selection. Now the operator will move 
the switch over the red pot back to the 
center position, turning off the mic. 

The turntable motor is then turned on, 
and the pot for that turntable is turned to 
the “12 o’clock” position. If the cue oper- 
ation has been performed correctly, the 
turntable comes up to speed, the record be- 
gins to play at the right speed, and the au- 
dience hears “Dum, Dum, Dum, Daah.” 

While the record plays, the pot is ad- 
justed slightly so that loud passages pro- 
duce a 0 VU (volume units) average indi- 
cation on the VU meters. Typically, both 
meters operate in parallel, indicating the 
level on this monophonic program bus. 
However, the left VU meter can be 
switched to a separate and independent 
audition bus for other functions such as 
recording. 

Now the operator begins to cue the 
next selection—on a record on the other 
turntable. This is the point at which a lis- 
tener might cringe to hear the Beethoven 
symphony interrupted by an ‘eee-aah, 
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Fig. 1. The Gates Diplomat Broadcast Audio Control Board. 


eee-aah’ sound. Particularly if the opera- 
tor is doing the cueing during a quiet pas- 
sage in the symphony and if another pot 
on the board has been left the “cue” posi- 
tion. To see how the cueing sounds could 
be heard on the program bus, it will be 
helpful to know a little more about the 
construction of the board. 

Behind the colored knobs, on the other 
side of the panel, are the working ele- 
ments of the pots. They are housed in 
shielded enclosures about the same as a 
pork-and-beans can in diameter and 
about half the height. Inside each is a 
three-fingered phosphor bronze wiper 
that makes contact, not with a resistance 
element as in a volume control, but with 
twenty-two individual dull silver contacts 
plus one for the “cue” position. There is 
a detent so that the pot “clicks” as the 
knob is turned to “cue.” 

Between each of the contacts, from full 
CW position to the contact just before the 
“off? position,” there is a 2-dB unbal- 
anced 600-ohm attenuator. They are in 
series and are configured so that, as the 
pot as adjusted, the parallel equivalent of 
the load of the next attenuator and the 
program or audition bus results in an at- 
tenuation is just 2 dB, and the output im- 
pedance of the pot to the program/audi- 
tion bus selector switch is just 600 ohms. 

Thus, as the wiper turns from the max- 
imum CW position and connects succes- 
sively to 20 contacts, the attenuation rises 
from 0 dB to -40 dB in 2-dB steps. The 
second-last contact at the extreme CCW 
position is simply terminated in a 600- 
ohm resistor with no connection to the 
40-dB ladder network. 

Directly above each colored pot is a 
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horizontal three-position switch (see the 
block diagram of Figure 2). It connects 
the pot outputs to the program bus or au- 
dition bus with a center “off” position. 
There is a constant 600-ohm termination 
for the pot output in each of the three 
switch positions (audition, off, program), 
and the connection via the selected bus is 
to a “bridging” (about 10,000 ohms) am- 
plifier input so that if more than one pot 
output is switched to a bus input, the load- 
ing—hence the level—does not change. 

The program bus connects to a “master 
level” pot—usually the right-most pot on 
the console—then to an automatic level 
control amplifier, a telephone line match- 
ing transformer—called a “repeat” coil— 
and on via a telephone line (sometimes a 
microwave link or other facility) to the 
transmitter site, a limiting amplifier, and 
the transmitter audio input. 

Now we come to the problem area: the 
cue bus. It is not a genuine bus because 
its levels and impedance are not so care- 
fully controlled as are those of the pro- 
gram and audition buses. 

When a pot is switched into the “cue” 
position, the corresponding preamp out- 
put—typically a turntable or tape player— 
is switched to the cue line, the cue ampli- 
fier and the cue speaker. This is a small 
speaker located just below the VU meters. 

There is no attempt to prevent level 
changes when a second pot is switched 
into the cue position. This condition is 
called “double loading” because the first 
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BUS 


preamp output is now connected to the 
600-ohm cue amplifier input and the sec- 
ond 600-ohm preamp output. Thus, when 
the second pot is switched into the cue 
position, the level from the first pot cue 
output will drop 3.5 dB. 

This 1s not important; there is a volume 
control on the cue amplifier, and the sig- 
nal is merely to adjust the record or tape 
to the starting position. The sounds on the 
cue circuit are not pretty; here are the 
‘eee-aah, eee-aah’ sounds of which the 
listener complained. Clearly the signal on 
the cue line was somehow being coupled 
into the program bus. 

My first attempted remedial measure 
was to apply very good shielding to the cue 
line—which produced absolutely no im- 
provement. This observation, and the fact 
that the interference to the program bus 
was greater when two pots were switched 
into the “cue” position, gave the tip-off. It 
must be magnetic coupling! The shield 
protects against electrostatic fields, not 
electromagnetic, and the field strength is 
increased with the increased audio signal 
currents that occur with “double loading.” 

To solve the problem, the resistors 
marked “R.” on the block drawing were put 
in. Their precise value was not important; 
they only needed to be a value that was a 
significant fraction of the 600-ohm line im- 
pedance. I tried a value of 470 ohms and in- 
terference to be program bus stopped. The 
cue amplifier output was a little bit lower, 
but that was of no consequence at all. 


Fi ig. 2. Simplified Block Diagram of the Basic Control Circuits. 
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Just a Kid’s Christmas Present 


ne evening last year, as I was 
( ) scsi up a large coffee at the 

place where I go on Thursday 
nights, a kid came up to me with a plastic 
bag of radio tubes and asked if I could test 
them. He’d been told that I knew some- 
thing about old radios. He is keen on them 
too and wants to learn how to fix them up. 
Mike, now my new pal, has hand tools, a 
Radio Shack VOM, and not much else. 
Recognizing the same symptoms [| had at 
his age, I offered to help him out. 

Before long he was emailing me with 
questions about radios of different ages 
and even an old Magnavox TV he had 
found at a yard sale for ten bucks. He also 
wanted help reading schematics. Soon 
Mike was devouring Antique Radio Clas- 
sified, and for all I know he’s joined 
AWA. If he has, he’ll recognize himself 
in this new column—which replaces my 
previous “Breadboarding.” 

I’m hoping to keep the content of this 
column aimed at a beginning-level en- 
thusiast; someone like my new friend. 
Many Journal readers will have been 
over this ground before, but I want to 
show that even a guy with limited expe- 
rience can still breathe life into a nice old 


Variac 1.75A 


radio that has spent years in auntie’s attic. 

I was encouraging Mike to invest in a 
Variac so he could proceed with caution 
when firing up his new patients, but he 
was having no luck finding a cheap one. 
So at Christmastime I raided my junkbox 
and made up a variable power supply, 
one of the most frequently used pieces of 
gear on my own bench. Figure 1 shows 
the circuit, which I built into an enclo- 
sure from an old Frequency Meter. 

The old Variac I used has a tap where 
you can connect a 6 volt pilot light. From 
the variable wiper, voltage goes to a stan- 
dard AC outlet and to a 50 watt “control 
transformer” which drives a bridge recti- 
fier made from four 1N4007 diodes. A 47 
uF, 450 volt filter capacitor smooths the 
DC output, and there’s an output meter 
that can read 500 volts full-scale. A diode 
across the meter will conduct to protect 
the movement in case of accidental over- 
voltage. 

This box has three high-voltage out- 
puts: a red binding post (““R”’) has the full 
output current available, about 35 mil- 
liamps; a yellow post (“Y”) has a 1000 
ohm ten-watt limiting resistor in series 
from the rectifier output; a blue binding 


Fig. 1. Mike’s power supply. At first he’ll use it just for gentle radio start-ups—but he 
will soon grow to understand its true potential! 
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Fig. 2. An imaginary, simplified “generic radio” used as a test bed to illustrate the 


power supply’s diagnostic potential. 


post (“B”’) is isolated from the HV output 
by a one-meg resistor. The black posts 
(“BK’’) are negative terminals. There’s a 
270 K bleeder resistor for safety. 

So what will Mike use this supply for? 
At first he’ll be using it mostly for its ob- 
vious purpose of slowly raising the line 
voltage to a long-idle radio to protect its 
internal parts. But by adding a simple d.c. 
power supply and installing a couple of 
resistors in series with the outfit, I’ve 
added a great deal of diagnostic potential 
he can tap as his knowledge grows. 

He will eventually be using it to look 
for bad coupling capacitors, leaky filter 
caps, touchy converter tubes, and more. 
He can also use it as a B battery substitute 
for the one- and two-tube receivers that he 
wants to build. What follows will be a lit- 
tle over Mike’s head right now, but I’m 
planning on him re-reading it in the future 
after he’s gained a little experience. 

Let’s say he’s been fortunate enough to 
find an interesting old radio whose imagi- 
nary schematic is shown as Figure 2. He 
knows about Nostalgia Air (1), and down- 
loads all the service data. Remember—the 
radio has been in an attic for fifty years, 
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and all he has is his VOM and this power 
supply. After he bags the tubes for me to 
test (just kidding) he pulls the chassis and 
speaker and puts them on his bench. 

The first thing to do is to connect clip 
leads from the power supply: black post to 
chassis ground and blue to pin 8 of the 
radio’s 6X5 rectifier. Bringing up the 
Variac, he is driving the B+ bus in the 
radio up toward some positive value 
through the internal 1 megohm and Ik re- 
sistors. His VOM is watching the voltage, 
and it doesn’t get very far. Even with the 
meter on the power supply at 100 volts, 
his VOM (whose internal resistance is 10 
megs) won’t go above 30 volts or so. 

There’s current flowing to ground, 
causing a voltage drop in the power sup- 
ply resistors. But since there’s no resis- 
tive path to ground from the B+ bus, 
where’s the current going? 

When he measures the hot terminal of 
the 10 uF section of the big filter cap, C2, 
he sees only 15 volts. Bingo—because of 
the voltage drop in the resistor between 
the two filter cap sections, there must be 
current flowing through it. He can check 
the actual leakage by connecting that ter- 
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minal to the yellow binding post and mea- 
suring the voltage between the red and 
yellow posts. If he measures 20 volts dif- 
ference (across the 1K internal resistor), 
there’s 20 milliamps of leakage current in 
that section, and it ought to be getting 
warm. Now the 10 uF section of the can is 
cut loose and a new cap substituted for it. 

That done, the voltage across the B+ line 
slowly rises, indicating that the other side 
of the main filter cap may be OK. Next 
thing to measure should be the coupling 
caps to the 6K6GT grids. These are com- 
monly leaky in sets of this age. Setting the 
B+ at about 200 volts, and with a jumper 
wire between pins 3 and 8 of the 6JSGT 
driver tube socket, the grid voltages for the 
6K6 tubes are +14 and +33 volts. 

This won’t do. According to the 
schematic, the grids are going to ground 
through the 400 ohm R50. To make 
things worse, positive grid voltage could 
mean that a winding on the output trans- 
former has been fried if the radio has 
been operated that way for long enough. 
Here, our boy can use his VOM to look at 
the resistance from plate to plate of the 
6K6s (with the power OFF). 

Still referring to Figure 2, other capac- 
itors that can get leaky off the B+ lines 
and show up during a test like this are C9, 
C3, and r.f. and converter screen bypass 
caps C22 and C25. These can be checked 
by carefully measuring any voltage drops 
across their associated screen dropping 
resistors: with no tubes inserted, there 
should be little or no difference in the 
measurements. Other bypass caps (i.e. 
C26) can be checked the same way. No 
need to blindly replace every paper ca- 
pacitor unless they’re ALL bad. 

My new friend can do quite a lot of re- 
pair on this set, and all without ever con- 
necting to the AC line. After he gets good 
tubes, there are still other tests he can per- 
form with this power supply. Are the RF 
stages healthy? The chassis can go on the 
bench and be powered up with only the 
6SG7 in its socket. Connect the red or 
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The power supply was built into the case 
of an old LM frequency meter. 


yellow power connections (and a ground, 
too) to the B+ line and run up the voltage 
to about 200 volts, then use the VOM to 
look for an AC cathode signal on pin 3 of 
the 6SG7. The VOM should read a few 
volts up scale with oscillator function, 
and this should decline but not quit until 
the B+ drops well below 100 volts. This 
measurement might not be useful except 
in the broadcast band. 

The set can be brought to life one tube at 
a time without its 6X5 rectifier tube, using 
the external power supply. Only when the 
two push-pull 6K6 tubes are plugged in 
would the limited current capacity of this 
test supply be exceeded. It would be help- 
ful to use a test amplifier/speaker some- 
where along the way, connected to the set’s 
volume control, in case audio becomes ap- 
parent during the resuscitation. 

If and when the radio comes to life, more 
testing with the VOM will be in order: 
looking at the AVC voltage at the “AVC 
test” point; making sure that critical resis- 
tor values haven’t changed too much (the 
old carbon resistors typically drift upward 
in resistance with age); watching the bias 
for the output tubes as developed across 
that pesky power supply dropping resistor 
R 50. Who needs an oscilloscope? 
REFERENCES: 

1. Nostalgia Air website, http://www. 
nostalgiaair.org 
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The Model 940—the Last Tube-Equipped Eddystone 
By Peter Lankshear 


New Zealand author Peter Lankshear is no 
stranger to the Journal pages. In February, 
2003 he authored an article on a regener- 
ative receiver with interesting construction 
features, including coils that plugged in 
through the front panel. 

The Eddystone 940 is a very interesting 
receiver, a product of the Strattons firm’s 
years of experience in developing and 
marketing short-wave and BC equipment. 
The 940 was built and sold from 1962 to 
1970, and enough were made that it is 
considered a common item today. Read- 
ers are referred to the web site of the Ed- 
dystone User Group www.eddystoneuser- 
group.org.uk/ for extensive information 
on this and other Eddystone products. 

Dimensions of the 940 are 16/2" x 9" x 
12". It is not one of the classic, large, 


he English City of Birmingham, 
about 100 miles northwest of Lon- 
don was, by the mid 19th century, 
well established as an engineering and 
manufacturing center. There was a saying 
that they made everything from needles to 
anchors. The firm that was to become 
Strattons had its origins there at that time, 
and they became proficient at manufac- 
turing jewelry and household items, espe- 
cially pins. They also developed consider- 
able expertise in diecasting. 

During the mid 1920s, there was a seri- 
ous downturn in the demand for hairpins, 
largely due to the influence of actress 
Colleen Moore’s bobbed hair styles. With 
the pin market evaporating, Strattons 
turned to making components for the new 
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heavy “boat anchors.” Nevertheless, a 
lot of tube-era electronics is included in 
a small space. 

Frequency coverage is 480 kHz to 30 
ME in five ranges. Features include re- 
ception of AM, CW, and SSB signals, a 
variable selectivity IF channel with a 
crystal filter, two RF stages, and a sepa- 
rate local oscillator. It can be rack 
mounted with adapters, and is built to 
withstand rough usage and extreme cli- 
matic conditions. 

This is a quality product of a well- 
known British manufacturer, as the at- 
tached photos attest. Owners are fortu- 
nate indeed to have an Eddystone 940, 
and perhaps, someday, the writer will 
join the group—W2DGB. 


craze of radio. For these they adopted the 
trademark symbol of the Eddystone light- 
house, the epitome of well proportioned 
rugged reliability and good design. By 
1930, Strattons were concentrating on 
short wave equipment. 

Though Strattons specialized in making 
professional electronic equipment, they 
also established a reputation for excellent 
components. The Eddystone dials, espe- 
cially, became well known world-wide for 
their quality. Their line of useful diecast 
utility boxes also became very popular 
and are still made today by Hammonds. 

As with much of the British electronics 
industry, World War II saw Strattons ex- 
tended to the limit. Subsequently, in the 
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early post-war period, they were 
well positioned to progressively de- 
velop a range of communications 
and non-domestic equipment. 

Eddystone receivers were charac- — 
terized by both their splendid dial 
movements and their use of die cast- 
ings for front panels and compart- 
mentalized RF chassis—conferring 
unparalleled rigidity and stability. 
Additional electrical as well as me- 
chanical stability were ensured by 
the use of separate sub chassis for 
the IF, power and audio sections. 

In 1949 Strattons developed the 
first of a line of very successful pro- 
fessional high performance re- 
ceivers, the 680 series, which, with 
some model changes, were to remain in 
demand for a decade. Up to that time, 
Strattons had used octal tubes but the new 
model featured the very efficient glass- 
button based series. 

The 680 followed the classic pattern, 
pioneered by the ancestral National 
HRO, of a single-conversion super- 
heterodyne incorporating two RF stages, 
separate oscillator and mixer and two IF 
stages with crystal filter. This concept 
proved to be popular with many manu- 
facturers of generations of high-perfor- 
mance receivers. The main features were 
that the two RF stages provided excellent 
image rejection below about 15 MHz, the 
separate oscillator tube ensured good fre- 
quency stability, and the crystal-filtered 
two-stage variable selectivity IF ampli- 
fier provided high gain and selectivity for 
operation in crowded shortwave bands. 

Around 1960, Strattons’ top lines were 
generally affordable only by govern- 
ments and large organizations. At the 
bottom end were good quality general 
coverage “entry level” receivers. Missing 
from the product line was a mid-priced 
high performance communications re- 
ceiver for the “well heeled shortwave lis- 
tener and discerning amateur.” 

One of the major factors governing the 
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The Eddystone front panel made a handsome 
appearance. Its large dial with fine and accu- 
rate calibrations make retuning and logging a 
breeze. There is full coverage in 5 bands from 
480 kHz to 30 MHz. The base-mounted speaker 
was an optional but useful extra. 


final price of a piece of equipment is its 
development costs, and keeping these 
down is a significant way of economizing. 
The decade-old 680 was now being 
phased out, but it was still an excellent de- 
sign. With a few tube modernizations and 
simplifications it could be “recycled” as a 
viable new model to be called the 940. 

The rest, as they say, is history. The af- 
fordable 940 proved to be a winner. It 
was one of the best-selling Eddystone 
models of all time, and also the last tube 
equipped Eddystone receiver in produc- 
tion. It was manufactured until 1970, by 
which time Strattons had been taken over 
by the Marconi organization, tubes had 
given way to semiconductors, and Eddy- 
stone equipment was no longer available 
for private purchase. 

In step with developments of a decade, 
the 940 incorporated some significant 
changes from the original 680 electrical 
design, including a simplification of the 
IF variable selectivity from continuous to 
switched. Externally the cabinet and dial 
were modernized, and the traditional lift- 
up lid disappeared. 

Most apparent were some changes in 
tube types and function. The elaborate 
double pentode audio voltage amplifier 
and phase inverter gave way to a simpler 
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As was standard with Eddystone receivers, 
there were three sub chassis, the massive 
RF unit being flanked by the IF amplifier 
plus detector and the voltage regulated 
power supply plus audio amplifier. 


and better balanced double triode ampli- 
fier/phase splitter. The original pentode 
B.F.O was replaced by a 6BE6 pentagrid 
oscillator/product detector. An improved 
triode—hexode, the ECH81/6AJ8 was 
now the frequency converter, but the most 
radical change was with the first RF tube. 

Since its advent in the early 1930s, the 
RF pentode had become the defacto stan- 
dard input tube for all receivers operating 
below VHF. Modern pentodes such as 
the ubiquitous 6BA6/EF93 did a good 
job below about 15 MHz, but above this 
region, tube-generated noise became an 
increasingly performance-limiting factor. 
Straight triodes were just not a practical 
proposition for noise reduction. 

A significant improvement came in TV 
receiver front ends in the 1950s with the 
development of the cascode (cascaded 
triode) double triode RF amplifier. which 
is effectively a cathode follower feeding 
a grounded grid amplifier stage. The cas- 
code is a very stable amplifier with as 
much gain as a pentode and with practi- 
cally no noise. 

Standard triodes have the serious limi- 
tation of a sharp grid cutoff and therefore 
are not suitable for AVC. However, there 
was a variable-mu high-gain double-tri- 
ode especially made for cascode opera- 
tion, the ECC189/6ES8. It had an impres- 
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sive transconductance of 12,500 mi- 
cromhos, conferring both high gain and 
low noise. With an ECC189 aerial stage 
feeding a 6BA6 pentode second RF stage, 
the 940 has a front-end performance un- 
matched in a traditional receiver. 

As can been seen from the photographs, 
the trademark rugged diecast construction 
of the attractive front panel and RF chas- 
sis was retained. Eddystone dial drives are 
among the best ever made and that of the 
940 is no exception. Silky smooth and 
“feather light” it features a 140:1 gear 
ratio. In addition to the large, finely-cali- 
brated dial, there is generously sized log- 
ging scale showing through a window. 

With this combination, even at 30 
MHz it is possible to retune to an accu- 
racy of | kHz. Despite the low gearing, a 
few flicks of the flywheel-equipped tun- 
ing knob are sufficient to traverse the full 
sweep of the dial. The only comparable 
drive that the writer has used is that of the 
Hammarlund SP600. 

The performance of the 940 matches its 
construction, being both stable and sensi- 
tive. Even today it can hold its own along- 
side most general purpose receivers and is 
a fitting model to have been the last of the 
tubed Eddystones in production. 


The bottom cover of the RF chassis and coil 
box has been removed to reveal the solid 
diecast construction. As with all Eddystone 
receivers, the wiring is meticulous. All trim- 
mers are air dielectric “Beehive” types. 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR 
1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


EDIE ADAMS, 81, (10-15-08) actress and 
singer. Adams played the television foil to her 
husband, Ernie Kovacs, on The Ernie Kovacs 
Show (CBS 1952-1953, NBC 1956) and had 
her own program, The Edie Adams Show (ABC 
1963-1964). Other TV credits included Take a 
Good Look; The Love Boat; Murder, She 
Wrote and Designing Women. Adams starred 
in the Broadway productions of Wonderful 
Town (1953) and won a Tony award for her 
role as Daisy Mae in Li’] Abner (1956). Some 
highlights of Adam’s film work included The 
Apartment (1960); It’s a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad 
World (1963) and Under the Yum Yum Tree 
(1963). She also gained fame as the sexy 
spokeswoman for Muriel cigars in advertising 
that ran for 19 years. A classically trained vo- 
calist, she won the Miss U.S. Television beauty 
pageant in 1950, which entitled her to a spot on 
Milton Berle’s television show. Later she was 
invited to join Kovacs’ innovative comedy 
show at WRCV(TV) in Philadelphia. 

IRENE DAILEY, 88, (9-24-08) actress. 
Dailey was best known for her role as Liz 
Matthews on the daytime soap opera Another 
World (NBC 1974-1994). In 1979 she won a 
Daytime Emmy Award for best actress in a 
dramatic series. Dailey worked in the theater 
for more than twenty years before she 
achieved critical acclaim in the role of Nettie 
Cleary in the Tony Award-winning The Sub- 
ject Was Roses in 1964. She made guest ap- 
pearances on a number of television series in- 
cluding Dr. Kildare, Ben Casey and The Twi- 
light Zone and appeared in several films. 
Dailey, the sister of dancer and actor Dan Dai- 
ley, founded the School of Actors Company 
in New York City in 1961 and was on the fac- 
ulty until 1971. She began her career in 
vaudeville at age 8 and worked in summer 
stock productions as a teenager. Dailey’s last 
stage performance was in The Father in 1996. 

ROBERT DELANEY, 84, (11-25-08) 
sportscaster. Delaney began announcing for 
the Boston Red Sox on WHDH(AM) in 1951. 
He, Curt Gowdy and Tom Hussey were hired 
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to call the games when the Boston Red Sox 
and Boston Braves decided to separate their 
radio coverage. The three were also seen con- 
currently on WBZ(TV) and WNAC(TV). At 
the end of the 1954 season he joined the 
broadcast booth for the New York Giants and 
remained with the team until they relocated to 
San Francisco in 1958. In 1959 Delaney be- 
came the announcer for John F. Kennedy’s 
presidential campaign. After the election he 
worked on television sports in New York City 
from 1962 to 1968 and called the Ivy League 
Football Game of the Week on radio from 
1964 to 1968. During the 1970s he was a disc 
jockey on WFAS(AM) in White Plains, NY. 
An Army veteran of WWII, he began his ca- 
reer on WFBL(AM) in Syracuse, NY. 
CONNIE HAINES, 87, (9-22-08) vocalist. 
Haines, one of the top female vocalists of the 
1940s, and Frank Sinatra performed with the 
Harry James (1939-1940) and Tommy Dorsey 
Orchestras (1940-1941) until she left to begin 
a solo career. Haines made 200 recordings in- 
cluding such hits as You Might Have Be- 
longed to Another, Oh! Look at Me Now and 
What is This Thing Called Love? Some of her 
radio work included Fame and Fortune (Blue 
Network 1940-1941), The Abbott and 
Costello Show (NBC 1941-1945) and The 
Camel Caravan (CBS 1942-1943). Haines 
was a frequent guest on television shows 
hosted by Milton Berle, Eddie Canter, Perry 
Como, Frankie Laine and Ed Sullivan. Some 
of her screen credits included Twilight on the 
Prairie (1944), The Duchess of Idaho (1950) 
and Birth of a Band (1954). Born Yvonne Je- 
Mais, she began performing at an early age (4) 
and by the late 1930s worked for Howard 
Lally’s Orchestra. Haines retired in 2006. 
NEAL HEFTI, 85, (10-11-08) trumpeter, 
arranger and composer. Hefti was one of the 
most influential big band arrangers of the 
1940s and 1950s. He was associated with 
such bandleaders Harry James, Woody Her- 
man, Coleman Hawkins and Buddy Rich. He 
gained fame as a composer and arranger for 
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Count Basie and Frank Sinatra during the 
1950s and 1960s. Throughout the 1960s Hefti 
focused on composing for films and televi- 
sion. Some of his film compositions included 
Sex and the Single Girl, Girl Talk, How to 
Murder Your Wife, Duel at Diablo, Barefoot 
in the Park and The Odd Couple. He com- 
posed the theme for television series Batman 
(ABC 1966-1968), which reached the top 60 
on Billboard magazine’s top pop singles in 
1966. Neal Hefti and His Orchestra performed 
on The Kate Smith Show telecast by CBS in 
1960. Hefti, who began arranging in high 
school for Nat Towles’ Band, retired in 1976. 
EILEEN HERLIE, 90, (10-8-08) actress. 
Herlie is probably best remembered for her role 
as Myrtle Fargate on the ABC television soap 
opera All My Children from 1976 until her last 
performance in June 2008. She also enjoyed a 
successful career on Broadway making her 
debut in The Matchmaker (1955), followed by 
Take Me Along (1959), All American (1962), in 
which she co-starred with Ray Bolger, and 
Hamlet (1964) opposite Richard Burton. Her- 
lie’s movie credits included Hamlet (1948) op- 
posite Sir Laurence Olivier, For Better, for 
Worse (1954), Freud (1962) and The Seagull 
(1968). The Scottish-born actress began her ca- 
reer with the Scottish National Theater while 
she worked for an insurance company. Her 
breakthrough came when she moved to Lon- 
don and was cast in the role as the queen in The 
Eagle Has Two Heads. Herlie’s 27-minute so- 
liloquy in the role won critical acclaim. 
AMOS E. JOEL JR., 90, (10-25-08) cell 
phone pioneer. Joel joined the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc. in 1940 where he worked 
on the study, design and evaluation of tele- 
phone switching systems. Joel’s efforts led to 
development of electronic switching systems 
and several important patents, including the 
first automatic telephone billing system and a 
switching device that permitted a cell phone 
user to make uninterrupted calls while mov- 
ing from one region to another (1972). In all, 
he was awarded more than 70 patents. During 
WwiIil he played an important role in the cre- 
ation of encryption machines for military and 
domestic use. Joel retired from the Labs in 
1983, but continued to work for AT&T as a 
consultant, developing mechanisms for opti- 
cal switching. He and Robert J. Chapuis 
edited /00 Years of Telephone Switching 
(1878-1978): Part 1: Manual and Electro- 
mechanical Switching (1982) and Part 2: 
Electronics, Computers and Telephone 
Switching (1990). Joel received many awards 
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including the Franklin Institute’s Stuart Bal- 
lantine Medal (1981) and the IEEE Medal of 
Honor (1992) for “fundamental contributions 
to and leadership in telecommunications 
switching systems.” 

VAN JOHNSON, 92, (12-12-08) actor. 
During World War I, Johnson achieved star- 
dom in war films such as A Guy Named Joe 
(1943) starring Spencer Tracy and Thirty Sec- 
onds Over Tokyo (1944). During his years 
with MGM (1942-1954) he performed in 
some 50 films, frequently cast in musicals op- 
posite June Allyson and Esther Williams. 
Other highlights of his film work included 
Two Girls and a Sailor (1944) with June 
Allyson, The Thrill of Romance (1945) with 
Esther Williams, Week-End at the Waldorf 
(1945) featuring Lana Turner, and The Caine 
Mutiny (1954) with Humphrey Bogart. His 
final MGM film was The Last Time I Saw 
Paris (1954) co-starring Elizabeth Taylor. By 
the mid-1950s and early 1960s Johnson’s film 
career was on a decline so he focused his tal- 
ents on nightclub and stage performances. 
During the 1970s he was a cast member of the 
TV drama Rich Man, Poor Man (ABC 1976- 
1977) and made guest appearances on Bat- 
man, The Love Boat, Murder, She Wrote, 
Shower of Stars and many variety programs. 
Johnson began his career in the chorus of the 
Broadway musical-review New Faces of 1936 
and over the years appeared in seven Broad- 
way shows concluding with La Cage aux 
Folles in 1987. 

DON LAFONTAINE, 68, (9-1-08) voice- 
over announcer. Over a 33-year period, La- 
Fontaine did voice-overs for more than 5,000 
movie trailers, 350,000 commercials and thou- 
sands of television promotional spots. He used 
the phrase “In a world where...” to transport 
the listener quickly to the message he was 
about to deliver. LaFontaine began his voice- 
over career in 1965 while he was an audio en- 
gineer at a recording session. When the an- 
nouncer didn’t arrive to read radio spots for the 
film, Gunfighters of Casa Grande, he filled in 
for him and the client, Metro-Goldwin-Mayer, 
liked his performance. In 1976 LaFontaine 
began his own production company and two 
years later headed the Trailer Department at 
Paramount Pictures. He later returned to inde- 
pendent production. Most recently he had been 
appearing in television commercials for the in- 
surance company, GEICO. 

HENRY LOOMIS, 89, (11-2-08) radio ex- 
ecutive. Loomis was Director of the Voice of 
America from 1958 to 1965. He expanded the 
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broadcast coverage of the agency to include the 
Philippines and Liberia and pioneered simpli- 
fied English-language broadcasts for listeners 
who spoke English as a second language. 
Loomis resigned his post in 1965 because of 
pressure from President Lyndon B. Johnson 
not to broadcast information about American 
planes flying over Laos. He served as Presi- 
dent of the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing from 1972 to 1978, where he encouraged 
decentralization of television programming. As 
a youngster he worked in his father’s (Alfred) 
private physics laboratory in Tuxedo Park, NY 
and later he took part in pioneering research on 
radar. During WWII Loomis served as a Navy 
radar officer teaching and demonstrating its use 
to aircraft pilots and ship’s officers. 

DAVE MCKENNA, 78, (10-18-08) jazz pi- 
anist. McKenna was known for his solo jazz 
work, but also enjoyed success playing in the 
bands of Woody Herman (1950-1951), Charlie 
Ventura (1949, 1953-1954), Gene Krupa 
(1956) and small ensembles led by Stan Getz. 
He also had a long relationship with cornetist 
Bobby Hackett and the clarinetist and soprano 
saxophonist Bob Wilber. For much of the 1980s 
he was the pianist in residence at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel in Boston. Although McKenna 
rarely left the east coast he was well known in- 
ternationally primarily through his recordings 
with ABC Paramount (1955) and with Concord 
Records in the late 1970s. Some of his albums 
included “My Friend the Piano” and “Left 
Handed Complement.” McKenna began his 
professional career with the alto and baritone 
saxophonist Boots Mussulli in the Boston area. 
He served in the Army during the Korean War. 

PAUL NEWMAN, 83. (9-26-08) actor and 
philanthropist. Newman was one of the most 
handsome and best character actors of his 
generation. Some highlights of his more than 
80 film roles included Cat On a Hot Tin Roof 
(1959), The Hustler (1961), Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid (1969), Slap Shot 
(1977), The Verdict (1982), and The Color of 
Money (1986). Newman earned an Academy 
Award for his acting in The Color of Money. 
Some of his guest TV appearances included 
Appointment with Adventure, Danger, The 
David Frost Show, Hollywood and the Stars 
and many roles in the playhouse productions 
of the day. He received an Emmy Award for 
his work in Empire Falls (HBO) in 2005. 
Newman avoided publicity preferring the 
company of his wife, actress Joanne Wood- 
ward, race car driving, being a citizen activist 
and his humanitarian work. He founded New- 
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man’s Own, a food company, in 1982, which 
has donated more than $250 million dollars 
(all profits and royalties) to charities such as 
his beloved Hole in the Wall Camp in Ash- 
ford, CT. The camp is for children suffering 
from life-threatening diseases. Newman 
served as a radio operator with the Navy Air 
Corps during WWII and later attended college 
intending to study economics, but found him- 
self drawn into the theater. For much of the 
past decade, Newman and Woodward have 
been involved in the preservation and rehabil- 
itation of the Westport County Playhouse, a 
Connecticut landmark. 

ANITA PAGE, 98, (9-6-08) actress. Page 
co-starred in The Broadway Melody, the 1929 
film that was the first talking motion picture 
to win a best-picture Academy Award. Per- 
haps the last living attendee to the first Acad- 
emy Awards ceremony, she co-starred with 
such film legends as Lon Chaney, Ramon No- 
varro, Buster Keaton and Joan Crawford. 
Some highlights of her film career included 
The Easiest Way (1931), starring Clark Gable, 
Free and Easy (1930), and Sidewalks of New 
York (1931), both with Buster Keaton. Page 
began her career with a small part in the silent 
film A Kiss for Cinderella (1925). While still 
a teenager she was offered a contract with 
MGM. Her first film for the studio was 
Telling the World (1928) followed by Navy 
Blues (1929) and The Flying Fleet (1929) 
starring Ramon Novarro. At the completion of 
her MGM contract in 1933 she gave up film 
work to get married. After Page’s second hus- 
band’s death she returned to Hollywood in 
1991 to do some screen work. Her last film 
was Frankenstein Rising (2008). 

IKE PAPPAS, 75, (8-31-08) broadcast 
journalist. Pappas was a CBS News corre- 
spondent from 1967 to 1987. His assignments 
included the Pentagon (1975-1982), Congress 
(1985-1987), foreign wars, civil rights and 
frequent appearances on the evening TV news 
with Walter Cronkite and, later, Dan Rather. 
He joined CBS News in 1964 as a writer and 
reporter for the radio series Dimensions. 
Many will recall Pappas was reporting from 
the Dallas police station when Jack Ruby 
brushed by him to shoot and kill Lee Harvey 
Oswald. At the time he was reporting for 
WNEW(AM) in New York City. In 1987 Pap- 
pas was one of the 215 people at CBS News 
to lose their job during a major downsizing. 
He played himself in two movies — Moon 
Over Parador (1988) and The Package 
(1989) and later started his own television 
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production company, Pappas Network Pro- 
ductions. After college he served in the Army 
contributing to the Armed Forces Network 
and Stars and Strips. 

JERRY REED, 71, (9-1-08) country singer 
and actor. Reed, known as “The Guitar Man,” 
not only achieved success as a solo artist but 
as an actor and session player. In some ways 
his film role as Snowman opposite Burt 
Reynolds in Smokey and the Bandit I, II and 
ITI (1977 to 1983) overshadowed his work as 
a musician and song writer. His final film was 
The Waterboy in 1998. Earlier he was one of 
the most sought-after guitarists in Nashville 
who also wrote songs for Elvis Presley, 
Johnny Cash, Brenda Lee and others. Some of 
his hit songs included When You’re Hot, 
You’re Hot, Lord, Mr. Ford and She Got the 
Goldmine (I Got the Shaft). Reed made TV 
appearances on The Glen Campbell Goodtime 
Hour (CBS 1970-1972), The Jerry Reed 
When You’re Hot You’re Hot Hour (CBS 
1972), Music Country USA (NBC 1974) and 
Nashville 99 (CBS 1977.) Reed began his ca- 
reer as teenager playing guitar in nightclubs 
and bars in and around Atlanta. 

EDWARD S. ROGERS JR., 75, (12-2-08) 
executive. Rogers, a Canadian, was the 
founder and Chief Executive Officer of 
Rogers Communications, Inc., a $10 Billion 
communications and media conglomerate. 
The firm’s holdings include wireless and cable 
television systems, magazines, residential In- 
ternet service, radio and television stations, a 
shopping channel, a national sports cable net- 
work and the Toronto Blue Jays baseball team. 
Rogers began the firm with the purchase of 
CHFI, a Toronto FM station, in 1960 and con- 
tinued to move into new technologies as they 
developed. His father, Edward “Ted” Rogers, 
whose ham call was 3BP, founded Standard 
Radio Manufacturing Company in 1925 which 
four years later became Rogers Majestic. For 
additional information about this father-son 
team see, “Rogers Batteryless Radio Receiv- 
ing Sets,” Old Timer’s Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 4, 
March 1976, page 28. 

LOU TEICHER, 83, (8-3-08) pianist. Te- 
icher was half of the piano duo Ferrante & Te- 
icher, known for their versions of movie 
themes and love songs. Together they per- 
formed more than 5,200 concerts, made 200 
television appearances and recorded about 
150 albums. Some of their later records were 
recorded at their company, Avant-Garde 
Records. A sampling of their hit recordings 
included the themes from the films The Apart- 
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ment, Exodus, Tonight and West Side Story. 
The classically trained musicians met while 
they were youngsters studying at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York City. They be- 
came a professional team in the mid-1940s 
and during the 1950s were playing 100 or so 
concert dates a year where the programming 
was strictly classical. — 

STUDS TERKEL, 96, (10-31-08) Ameri- 
can author, historian, actor and broadcaster. 
Terkel is best remembered for his oral histo- 
ries of common Americans and for hosting 
The Studs Terkel Program on WFMT(FM) in 
Chicago from 1952 to 1997. He also played 
the leading role in the television variety show, 
Studs’ Place, which aired in Chicago from 
1945 until the early 1950s. His first book, Gi- 
ants of Jazz, was published in 1956 followed 
by a succession of oral history interviews be- 
ginning with Division Street: America (1966). 
After briefly working in Washington, DC 
Terkel returned to Chicago in 1938 and joined 
the Federal Writers’ Project. He later wrote 
scripts for WGN(AM) and found employment 
on soap operas such as Ma Perkins and Road 
of Life. After service in the Army Air Force he 
returned to radio work in Chicago and in 1945 
hosted The Wax Museum on WENR(AM). 
Terkel performed with the Chicago Repertory 
Group and appeared in the national tour of 
Detective Story after he was blackballed from 
radio work for his liberal and left wing causes. 


Information for this column was obtained 
from The Big Bands (fourth edition), The 
Boston Globe, The Complete Directory of 
Prime Time Network and Cable TV Shows 
1946-Present (ninth edition), Connecticut 
Magazine, The Encyclopedia of Jazz, The 
Hartford Courant, On the Air: The Encyclo- 
pedia of Old-Time Radio, 

www.allaboutjazz.com, 

www.britannica.com, 

www.cbsnews.com. 

www.conniehaines.com, 

www.countrymusic.about.com, 
www.ieee.org, 

www.imdb.com, 

www.latimes.com, 

www.nytimes.com, 

www.playbill.com, 

www.studsterkel.org, 

www.washingtonpost.com and 

www.wikipedia.org 

The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Ed Gable, K2MP; Jeff Kitze and Dr. A. 
David Wunsch for additional source material. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for per- 
» sonal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in 
Si the “AWA Journal On Line Edition” on our Internet Web site (www. 
antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE 
if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years 
old and related to electronic communications; (3) give your full name, ad- 
dress and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the 
AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held 
for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email 
to richardransley@mac.com. 


In order to give members wider distribution for their ads, our classified section has been made avail- 
able for all to read on the AWA Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). And in order to increase the num- 
ber and variety of the ads in the section, we also now offer free postings to non members. But with 
this more public exposure of our classified section inevitably comes some increased danger of contact 
with dishonest buyers and sellers. Be careful! In a very common fraud, a prospective buyer will offer 
to send the seller a check for a generous amount of money and to arrange for packing and shipping 
the item. The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct his own fee, and return the balance of the 
money to the buyer. Don’t allow your item to leave your hands until you are certain the check will clear! 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


“Tron Age” regen receiver (OTB August ’90) w/8 
coils, 5 tubes, $200; “Mini-Max” 6L6 transmitter 
(OTB August ’90) w/3 coils, 2 tubes, $50.; FT-243 
crystals: (7) 1801-1819 kHz, (7) 3581-3588 kHz, (10) 
7031-7049 kHz, $24 for all; 1929-style P-P TPTG 80 
meter transmitter w/2 balloon 45 tubes and crude 
power supply, $100. All plus shipping. Keith Kunde, 
8355 Daleport Rd., Independence, OH 44131 Tel. 
(216) 524-7698 (machine) E-mail: k8kk@arrl.net 


AN/GRC-46 Radio Teletype Set. 50s and 60s mil- 
itary communications workhorse. This set is 
99.5% complete and accurate, $4000. Details of 
the set can be seen athttp://www.geocities.com/ 
dyouse2000/radio/equipment.htm or Google AN/ 
GRC-46 and take the first link 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


Bargain prices—Atlas 180 with PS and mount; 
Radio Shack DX440 with AC and DC adapters; 
RME preselector; HeathHD1420 VLF converter; 
BK Precision No. 1827 frequency counter; other 
stuff. Don Gagne, 626 Holly Hill Dr., Brielle, NJ 
08730. Tel. (732).5,528-5296. e-mail: 
donw2lid@gmail.com 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


High voltage axial lead electrolytic capacitors and 
Capacitor Kits for tube radios. Ecaps available at 
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25V, 50V, 160V, 250V, 350, 450V, 500V and 
now 600V. Huge selection of pre and post WWII 
uF sizes. For price and product info contact Dave 
Cantelon, 6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, Ontario, 
Canada, M1W 1C2 Tel: (416) 502-9128 E-mail: 
justradios@yahoo.com or visit Website: 
www.justradios.com 


WANTED—BC/SW RADIOS 


EH Scott radios. Am looking for models with or 
without cabinets, complete or parts sets. Top dollar 
will be paid. I will also pick up or arrange all ship- 
ping and handling. I have a large collection for trade, 
if you prefer. Thank you for your help. Buzz Stone, 
1933 Rosewood Valley Drive, Brentwood, TN 
37027 (615) 809-4764 or buzzprod@hotmail.com 


WANTED—GENERAL 


General Electric EZ Kase, as used in their 1920s se- 
ries of Electronic units, such as: “Condenser Mi- 
crophone Transmitter,” “One-Stage RF Amplifier, 
Model R2-50”, “Vacuum Tube Detector, Model 
AD 1527”, “Tone Amplifier One Stage, Model AD 
1528”, “Variable Condenser in EZ Kase”. Bob Pa- 
quette, 443 N. 31st St., Milwaukee, WI 53208 Tel: 
(414) 645-1672 Micmuseum@S555milwaukee.com 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Looking for Volumes 3A, 4A and 6A and above of 
Rider’s Specialized Auto Radio Manuals (1950- 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS 


re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to let the world 
know about the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to acquire? Place a business card in this space for the low 
price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 2,500 hard core devotees of our hobby. Purchase a year’s worth of in- 
sertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad pricing. 
Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. We can, 
alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max per line, please). 


For the time being, there will be no charge for type- 
setting. All ads must be for radio-related items or ser- 
vices and must be paid in advance. 

Send your ads and checks (payabie to AWA Mu- 
seum) to A.W.A. Business Card Ads, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Closing date is six weeks 
prior to first day of month of issue. All advertising in- 
come is used to further the conservation work of the 
A.W.A. Electroni¢ Communication Museum. 


Allan Weiner 
Presents 


The Antique Radio News 


WBCQ Radio 
Fridays 8:00 p.m. Eastern Time 
7415 Khz Shortwave 
WBCQ.com —=_ (207) 538-9180 


Visit www.saradiomuseum.org 
Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298-1847 
Email: olg77tr@bellsouth.net 


Publications 


rnc 1245-B Stanford Dr, Kankakee IL 60901 
PO Box 538, Bradley iL 60901 


Publishing and Mailorder Marketing 
$15,935.5353 © fax: 815.935.5477 
www.lindsaybks.com * gluehead@lindsaybks.com 


1954). Dave Cantelon, 6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarbor- 
ough, Ontario, Canada M1 W 1C2 Tel: (416) 502- 
9128 E-mail: justradios@yahoo.com or visit Web- 
site: www.justradios.com 


Owner’s manual with schematic for Heathkit RF 
signal generator. There is NO model number. Has 
arange of 100Kc to 110 me. Believed to have been 
made in the late 1950s or early 1960s. Al Groer, 
1412 Trimble Rd., Boothwyn, PA 19061 Tel: 
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Ed Crockett 


{28 Buccaneer Drive (601) 264-4755 
Hattiesburg, MS 39402 Monday - Friday 
e-mail: phonced@aol.com 8am - 5pm CST Only 


www.vintageelectronics.com 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or 


visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 


BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 775, FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 


Toll Free (888)-447-5037 info@beqbooks.com 


, Vintage Electronics 
Cartridges/Needles 


Phono & Tape Idlers 
New / Rebuilt 


Fax Anytime (601) 264-0226 
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SOUTH BAY RADIO 
SINCE 195 


Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 


Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
(315) 699-7341 Cicero, N.Y. 13039 


ESTES AUCTIONS 
Specializing in Vintage Radios 
& Radio Appraisal Service 
www.estesauctions.com 
7404 Ryan Road Phone: (330) 769-4992 
Medina, Ohio 44256 Fax: (330) 769-4116 
H-mail: estes auctions @aocl.com 


(610) 485-3097 


WANTED—PARTS 


National all Bakelite “Velvet Vernier” dials. These 
are Type A dials. I need both the 4" and 3%" sizes. 
Also I still need some Globe style only 866 recti- 
fiers to keep my vintage stations on the air. Brian 
Mattson, 1800 South County Road 557, Gwinn, 
MI 49841 E-mail: k8bhz@earthlink.net 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 
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"Association Review é 


AWA REVIEW VOLUME 21 


Te AWA Review, Volume 21, is dedicated to the still lingering ques- 


tion, “Did Marconi actually hear the letter “S” transmitted from 

Poldhu in Cornwall, England to his receiver in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land in December, 1901?” One might think that if this question has not been 
definitively answered already, almost 107 years later, that it is unlikely to be 
answered now. That response runs the risk of underestimating the valiant ef- 
forts of current investigators to shed new light on the matter. 

In the two articles on Marconi’s transmitter and the propagation condi- 
tions prevailing at the time, amidst a lot of assumptions based on gaps in the 
historical record, the prevailing view seems to be that Marconi likely got the 
signal across the ocean. In two articles that built and tested Marconi’s receiver and variations 
around it, the view appears to be that he likely didn’t receive the signal. At the end of the day, we 
know a great deal more about Marconi’s circumstances than we did before. The question about 
whether he actually heard the signal may never be answered for certain, but the technology of try- 
ing to replicate it is certainly impressive. 

In addition to the Marconi articles, Volume 21 contains various interesting articles on other sub- 
jects by noted authors. It should appeal to the wide interests of AWA members and others interested 
in the history of electrical and radio communication. 

A low-powered beacon was put on the air by amateurs in Poldhu in the frequency range assumed 
to have been used by Marconi, and monitored in and around St. John’s and elsewhere for three 
months. The effort is described in The Marconi Beacon Experiment of 2006-07 by Bartholomew 
Lee, Joe Craig and Keith Matthew. 

A Mountain of Water by Crawford MacKeand is an overall assessment of the conditions en- 
countered by Marconi in bridging the gap between Britain and Newfoundland at a time when line- 
of-sight transmission was assumed to be necessary. MacKeand employs both recent and early evi- 
dence, and concludes that the completed signal is at least possible. 

Commentary on the articles by Lee et al., and MacKeand. The Editor invited Lee and his col- 
leagues, and also MacKeand to prepare comments on each others’ articles, and they did so. These 
comments are presented here without any editorial intervention. 

Experiments with Mock-Ups of the Italian Navy Coherer by Eric P. Wenaas and John D. Bryers 
reports tests of the sensitivity thresholds for short pulse signals characteristic of those radiated by 
Marconi’s Poldhu transmitter. They conclude that the mercury coherer wouldn’t have done the job, 
but there were other modes with greater sensitivity. 

Experiments with the Mercury Self-Restoring Detector by Lane S. Upton describes the con- 
struction and testing of a mercury detector, as described in Marconi’s patent description. He varied 
certain parameters, such as the purity of the mercury. The optimum results he found were about 65% 
of the performance of a 1N35 detector, but the mercury version was extremely unstable in operation. 
Upton concludes that in the conditions of 1901 Marconi and his associates would have been unlikely 
to achieve their reported result. 

Who was the Real Inventor of Marconi’s Wireless Detector? by Eric P. Wenaas, is a rebuttal of 
an article on this subject by Varun Aggarwal which appeared in the AWA Journal, in July, 2006. Due 
to its length, the rebuttal appears here and not in the Journal. 

Phil Weingarten’s Fabulous Fakes by Tom Perera is a survey of replicas of early wireless equip- 
ment made by Phil, a competent technician. This article is based on a presentation and exhibit by Tom 
at the 2007 AWA Annual Conference. Its purpose is to help you recognize one of Phil’s ‘replicas’ in 
case you see one and are tempted to buy it. 

Sir William Thomson, on the 150th Anniversary of the Atlantic Cable by David and Julia Bart, de- 
scribes the early history of the man, later Lord Kelvin, and his rise to a position of influence as a scien- 
tist. This is an intimate look at his processes of thinking that is not normally offered to those of us whose 

(continued on page 7) 
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THE OTB ON CD ROM 

These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 (free copy 
included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free hard disc space, MS 
Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or later. 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 U.S., 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 U.S., 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM Ate Weiewhancon | 
Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bul- _ "elegraph Anthology | 
letin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from 
the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on 
military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph Makers list by 
Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chrono- 
logical list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. Complied and edited 
by Prof. Tom Perera, WITP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere 
add $3.00. re 


sieeve | 
AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM z “Zz 
Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operating re- 

quirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 available on 
two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, postpaid in US and 
Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 


Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. Writ- 
ten by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now offer it to 
you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* 
As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression of A-K radio products. 
Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as a CD. 
Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book provides unusual 
insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 pages, a nice index and 
several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any PC with Acrobat Reader ver- 
sion 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thoughtful gift of publishing rights to the 
AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

* Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


THE OLD TIMER’S BULLETIN 
fia Sas tons Yolen ¥ = 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin maintains 
the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words “Antique Wire- 
less Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Background is dark blue cloi- 
sonné and the pin is clutch mounted. |" in diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, else- 
where, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 


Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering and logo. 
good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US and Canada. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum 
Store, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 

Please do not include your membership renewal payment in 
your Museum Store payment check. 
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M USEU M STO RE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY. ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 35-1 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-2 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-3 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-4 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 36-1 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-4 36-2 38-2 
28-1 30-4 34-1 36-3 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-4 36-4 38-4 
28-3 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available Except 49-3. 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 18. $14.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 19 $14.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 Volume 20 $15.00 
Volume 17 $11.00 ____ Volume 21 $20.00 


CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. 


OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY _— DISCS 


Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 


The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


Telegraph Anthology $14.95 


AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) @ $9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

-Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 
Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your Museum Store payment check. 


Name Address 


